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FACT & COMMENT 


W: ALL have our troubles afid*the wall paper 
men have their’s. The competition of.the 
paint men is only the least of their troubles. The 

insidious handicap to the industry 
Wall Paper is the impression which seems to 
im the prevail that the authorities on in- 
Schools . ~ terior decoration, the schools that 

teach this subject, are in no degree 
in sympathy with wall paper and are educating 
the vast number of graduates in this prejudice. 
Of course, we know better. We know that none 
of these schools have any prejudice against wall 
paper, but the students and lecture audiences get 
this impression not so much by what is said as 
by the vast quantity of fabrics on display. 

The fabric men are very close to these 
schools. They started the Columbia College and 
Teachers’ College course. They started the New 
York University course. Frank Alvah Parsons 
is the daddy of all these private courses, the 
pioneer in this broad field of interior decoration 
with not only a school in New York but a school 
in Paris. He began as an Art-in-Trades teacher. 








TABLE oF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


The fabric men are always contributing hon- 
orariums and awards for meritorious designs pro- 
duced each year in the design schools, or for the 
broader field of Art Center and Art Alliance 
work, 

They are close to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and all the other museums. They work 
with this crowd and they play with this crowd 
and supply the lecturers with beautiful fabrics 
and samples; so, naturally when the lecturers 
show these samples in gorgeous colorings and 
magnificent designs, they logically explain that 
where such fabrics are used whether conspicu- 
ously at the window for draperies, for portieres, 
bedspreads or testers, that a plain wall should be 
used as a background. And the students leave 
the classroom with the idea that the lecturer has 
been advocating plain walls, when as a matter of 
fact, if this same lecturer had been furnished 
with examples of good wall paper, he would have 
unquestionably advocated the use of single-tone 
stuffs for draperies, 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that Co- 
lumbia University, New York University, Frank 
Alvah Parsons’ School and the New York School 
of Interior Decoration are putting in display 
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racks where good examples of desirable wall 
paper, well-colored and well-designed, will be 
part of the general class exhibits. 


py eoreas excavations have always stimulated 

the arts. In the late Eighteenth Century, 
the Adam school in England and the contempor- 
ary developments in France 
and America were all due to 
the excavations at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum; and if the 
recent discoveries in Egypt 
gave rise to only a brief and frenzied interest in 
the Egyptian arts and if it failed of any perma- 


The Excavations 
on the 
Isthmus 


nent influence, it was because the Egyptian style 
does not appeal to the demands of the present 
day. 

For the same 


modelings, gorgeous mosaics have been unearth- 
ed and unquestionably the findings will disclose a 
fund of interesting material. 

For those especially interested in the sub- 
ject we recommend the recent issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine. 


banc tendency of the trade is towards guaran- 
tees—guarantees of colors tubfast and sun- 
fast; and a moth-proofing firm is guaranteeing 
woolen goods against moths and 
backing it up with a bond. They 
are going about as far as they can 
go with guarantees, unless they give guarantee 
of selling qualities. When Earl Biggers wrote 
“bove Insurance” and outlined his idea of esti- 

mating the cash 


Guarantees 
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reason, possibly, girl’s affection, 
the excavations GULF OF MEXICO and insuring 
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western Roman 

Empire was falling to pieces in the old world, 
the Maya people were settling in Yucatan. For 
1,000 years prior to this date they had been living 
in the region of Southern Mexico and Guatemala. 
During the first five centuries of the Christian 
era, this section was one of the most densely 
populated centers in the world and the seat of a 
mighty empire. The cause of its destruction and 
the exodus of its people to Yucatan is not known, 
but recent excavations have disclosed the fact 
that their arts and sciences were developed in the 
highest degree. 


Exquisite carvings, magnificent 


is not always de- 
manded. There 
is a certain percentage of claims only, and there 
is a disposition now to gamble on this percentage. 
In view of this tendency towards guaranteeing, 
it is rather astonishing to note the announcement 
of the National Association of Upholstered Fur- 
niture Manufacturers who say very definitely 
that they do not want any cast-iron guarantee of 
moth-proof fabrics, that if they give such a 
guarantee they feel they would have to pass it on 
to the retailer and that would involve them in 
complications with the retailer which they wish 
to avoid. C. R.C. 
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Back in 1820, silhouettes were a very popular form of decoration. 


COMMERCIALIZING THE ANTIQUE CRAZE 


ere was, and not so 


many years 





ago, 
when the man inter- 
ested in antiques was 
regarded more or less 
as a nut. 

He had to look for 
the stuff in junk shops 
and haunt the auc- 
tion houses, and in some cases brave the anger 
of the leashed hound in the farm yard, and with 
still greater courage pursue his hobby in spite of 
an avalanche of ridicule. 

But now thousands are at it. 
a craze. 

The decorators are carrying antiques, . the 
gift shops and even the department stores are 
putting in big stocks. The Jordan Marsh Co., 
Marshall Field & Co., John Wanamaker and 
others are all going in for it heavily, and it be- 
hooves the wholesalers to think along this line 
and produce the related stocks. 

There will always be a demand for old 
European examples—lItalian, French and Eng- 
lish—but just at present, there is extraordinary 
activity along the lines of Americana. The up- 
holstery shops, the decorative shops, even the de- 
partment stores are all finding a great sale for 
glassware providing it is in the Colonial spirit, 
and Europe is sending us a lot of excellent re- 
productions in candelabra, girandoles, lamps and 
sconces. 

Indeed, there is a prevalent craze for glass- 
ware. As an example, at a recent auction sale, 
there was an old American lustre bowl, the value 


It is no longer 





of which the auctioneer estimated at $350. He 
hoped to get that price. If it had been at a retail 
store, it might have sold at that figure, but be- 
cause it was offered at auction to an audience of 
competitors, the price ran up to $1,500. At the 
Nolen sale, a Currier & Ives’ print which was 
made originally to sell for $3 or $4 brought $85 
and at the Peters’ sale in November this same 
thing brought $800. Pictures of clipper ships 
brought as high as $300 apiece. These are the 
kind of things that go into the furnishings of a 
Colonial house, and bringing the prices that they 
bring at auction and into the antique shops, no 
wonder the merchandise man is giving thought to 
the subject; and inasmuch as the supply is un- 
reliable, they are encouraging reproductions, not 
fakes but honest reproductions that have every- 
thing to commend them—good workmanship, 
good style, perfect replicas of famous originals, 
everything in fact excepting sentiment and 
pedigree. It is not a passing fad. It is part of the 
development of our national character. The 














An antique dealer we know has built up a big 
business in reproductions. 
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fifteen furnished rooms recently opened in the 
American wing of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was an undertaking responsive to a growing 
public interest in the subject. Thousands of peo- 
ple clamored for admission to the opening of this 
wing. The newspapers were full of it. 

If all this means anything, it means the dev- 
elopment of the American spirit in decoration. 
The furniture men were the first to be affected 
by the antique craze. Indeed one of the most 
prominent of all the manufacturing firms who 
make reproductions solely, was started by an 
antique dealer and con- 
trolled by him with the 


ing a delegation of admirers, or panelled groups 
of famous statesmen, or the opening of the Bear 
Mountain Bridge. But in the old days, people 
and events were perpetuated not only in the wall 
hangings but the draperies. 

Even the bottles and containers of liquid 
exhilaration that passed over the bar carried with 
them more than the full measure of half-pint, 
pint or quart—they carried the spirit of sentiment 
and patriotism. 

All these bottles were blown in moulds with 
portraits, patriotic quotations, scenes of the 
Washington Monu- 
ment, Pike’s Peak or 








result that many of the 
best things he has in 
antiques, are repro- 
duced for the trade. 
The -cretonne and 
wallpaper trade have 
not thus far grasped 
the possibilities. They 
ought to go to the Me- 
tropolitan Museum of 
Art and note the charm 
of these furnishings. 
We do not expect 
the man who is inter- 
ested in volume pro- 
duction to take up the 
extreme Colonial, but 
a few of these repro- 
duction styles would 
sweeten the line and 
make it more interest- 


ing. 
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the log cabin of Harri- 
son’s time. In Colonial 
days we expressed our 
enthusiasm for things 
American in all that 
we used and especially 
in our _ furnishings. 
Currier & Ives made 
all their money and all 
their reputation cater- 
ing to that sentiment. 
Ninety percent. of 
all the lithographs they 
turned out were patri- 
otic, historic or nation- 
alistic. And these are 
the kind of things that 
are now being repro- 
duced because every- 
body cannot afford to 
own the originals, the 
cost of which is mount- 








Twenty years ago 
you would not believe 
that so conservative a trade as the carpet trade 
would have gone big into oval rugs, rag rugs, 
hooked rugs and hand-tufted rugs. But they did 
and even the makers of bedspreads are all pro- 
ducing the old Colonial things—the French knot 
bedspread, the candlewick bedspread—and while 
there is nobody more jealous of his rights and 
pregrogatives than the buyer for the department 
store, he has not been able to keep his boundary 
lines intact and these bedspreads are being sold 
now in the upholstery departments because they 
are obviously part of the furnishings. 

Today, I doubt if there would be much of a 
sale of cretonnes illustrating President Coolidge 
on the South porch of the White House address- 


From a Macy advertisement. 


ing daily. 

In every town and 
every city of the United States, we find a 
subtle merging of interest. 

It is difficult sometimes to determine where 
the antique dealer begins and where the decora- 
tor leaves off. They have interests in common 
and even the strictly furniture man finds that 
authenticity of his merchandise stock is con- 
firmed by the juxtaposition of an antique of the 
same style. 

It is a wonderful development. 

Thirty years ago the man who is today a 
decorator was an upholsterer and cabinet-maker. 
The Vollmers, Walravens, Pottiers and Stymus 
were men of the bench or shop, and if their ten- 
(Continued on page 124) 








RAISING SALARIES 


BY COOPERATION 


A Plan m Operation in a Western Department Store, Meeting the Ever-present Salary Problem 
on a Common Sense Basis. 


N ALL business enterprises which require a 

contact with the buying public through a 
mixed sales force of individuals there are certain 
difficulties of service control which bear a dis- 
tinct relationship to the quality, training and 
education of the individual on one hand, and on 
the other, to the compensation paid for the 
service rendered. 

The department store is an outstanding ex- 
ample of mass service, the quality of which is 
diluted by irresponsibility and indifference, and 
to overcome this dilution to the extent that cus- 
tomers of the store may obtain satisfactory 
service has been a serious prob- 


must take into consideration the relative ease of 
sale and the promotive power which the alert 
salesman can exercise. 

It is to be assumed that any form of sales 
compensation can be just only if fair to both the 
employer and employee, and so a careful study 
of the relationship between the effort of the 
salesman and the net profit on the sale must also 
be taken into account. 

The merchant who grinds salaries to the 
thinnest possible condition, is as short-sighted as 
the merchant who dissipates all his profits in 
wages. 

Through the life time of 


lem to store management since 
the first merchant hired his 
first clerk. 

It has been recognized that 
there are many influences en- 
tering into the act of depart- 
ment store selling, that create 
arbitrary differences of con- 
ditions, irrespective of the en- 
terprise and energy of the 


Sales compensation can be 
just only if fair to both the 
Employer and Employee. 
The merchant who grinds 
salaries to the thinnest pos- 
sible condition is as short 
sighted as the merchant 
who dissipates his profits 
in wages. 


this magazine, we have watched 
many serious efforts to solve 
the salary problem, and for 
that reason, we are more than 
ordinarily interested in the pol- 
icy recently inaugurated by E. 
F. Moore, superintendent of 
the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Co., San Francisco. 

Several months ago, this 


individual sales person. 


For instance, the normal turn-over of a 


candy stock which has, perhaps, the highest ratio . 


of turn-over of anything offered for sale at a 
retail store, creates a condition of automatic 
sales with which the clerk has very little to do. 
On the other hand, upholstery goods and furni- 
ture are relatively slow of turn-over and in their 
selection and purchase, the attitude and knowl- 
edge of the salesman exercises considerable 
influence. 

Because of arbitrary conditions such as 
these, which are created by the character of the 
stocks themselves, all studies of compensation 


firm, after a study of the sys- 
tems in use throughout the country, decided to 
institute a percentage system of compensation 
for sales wages. Prior to the inauguration of the 
system, a study was made of the various depart- 
ments, the potential selling power of each unit 
was calculated, and the system was carefully 
graded to meet varying conditions. 

Not only does the system make it possible 
for the sales force to make more money than they 
had ever made on a straight salary or salary and 
percentage basis, but also it enables the manage- 
ment to gauge the selling power of every indi- 
vidual. Prior to the installation of the system, 
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it had been the practice of the store to pay a 
regular salary, plus one per cent. commission. 
Under the new method, every employee is given 
a drawing account which is the exact equivalent 
of his or her former basic salary, and this amount 
is paid whether the individual does or does not 
earn that amount on the commission basis. This 
guarantees to the employee a salary which is con- 
stant each month, and in the event that an 
employee earns more than the drawing account, 
the surplus constitutes an added compensation 
not subject to deduction for previous poor 
periods. 

Only certain departments have thus far been 
put on the percentage basis; all ready-to-wear, 
piece goods, linen and bedding sections, men’s 
clothing and furnishing shops, furniture and 
draperies, and certain of the accessories shops. 

The percentage of commission paid in these 
different departments varies. In departments 
where the sales are heaviest the percentage is 
least, and vice versa; as in the ready-to-war, the 
commission is 4%, in women’s neckwear 8%. 


The percentage was determined upon by arrang- 
ing the whole selling cost of each department for 
the last year and figuring out the relation of that 
selling cost to the sales of the department for 
that year. 

Each sales person has a given quota. This 
quota was determined by dividing the drawing 
account of the individual (the equivalent of his 
last year’s salary) by the selling percentage of 
the department. On whatever he sells above this 
quota each month he makes his full commission 
under the new system. 

In giving us the details of this system, Mr. 
Moore registers his opinion that this method of 
percentage commission is “the best yet devised 
for weeding out inefficients and building up 
business.” 





DECORATIVE FABRIC CORP. MOVES 
‘By January 15th the Decorative Fabric Corp. 
removed to their new show-rooms at 49 W. 
23rd Street, where they have taken the entire 
third floor. 


Sun-parlor in a Florida home decorated by Maas Bros., Tampa. 
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QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


LLOWING are the answers to last month’s 

questions. New questions appear in the 
center of this page. 

1. What is wood-filler, and how is it used? 

Wood filler is a composition of inert matter 
mixed with oil dryers in such quantities as will 
make a drying substance, usually colored to match 
the wood on which it is to be employed. Filler 
is used for the purpose of filling the open grain 
of wood which is to be finished so that the grain 
interstices will be level. Filler must be applied 
to the surface of the wood and just before the 
substance hardens, the wood 
is rubbed aeross the grain in * 7 
order to remove all surplus 
filler leaving the grain full. 

2. How can tapestries be 
cleaned? 


What is wood wool? 
2. What is a credence? 


3. What is a Butterfly Table 
—whence its name? 


native skill has been exercised in the production 
of homemade furniture pieces. 

Our more typical Colonial furniture such as 
Shaker and Ladder-back chairs as well as Wind- 
sor chairs and rush-bottom settees have been 
produced as “cottage furniture.” 

4. How are linens and other fabrics applied 
to walls? 

Fabrics of the character here mentioned are 
applied in sections which cover the entire side of 
a room, tacked on the outside edges to firring 
strips which hold the fabric one quarter of an 
inch from the plaster surface. 
The entire system of applying 
these fabrics is explained in 
our well-known book, “Cut- 
ting and Draping.” 

5. What is slip-cover dam- 


It is difficult to advise con- 4, What is the difference be- sk? 
cerning the cleaning of tapes- tween a sideboard and The linen or composite 
tries as materials of this kind a buffet? material of damask weave, 
possessing a sufficient value 5. Wheat t chesiot well usually in stripes, which first 
to make them worth cleaning, paper? was called Belgian linen, has 
may be easily destroyed by ; been always very popular as 
incompetent treatment. It is 6. How can tarnished metal =, material for slip-cover pur- 


very much better to turn 
the material over to an exper- 
ienced cleaner. 

3. What is meant by “cottage furniture,” 
and to what periods does it belong? 

“Cottage furniture,” so-called, is a latter day 
designation of peasant furniture which, largely 
because of its homemade characteristics, has at- 
tained considerable popularity among those who 
admire primitive and unusual craftsmanship. 
“Cottage furniture” is confined to no particular 
country. Wherever the people have found it 
more advantageous or economical to build fur- 
nishings for themselves instead of purchasing it, 


ied 


fabrics be cleaned? 


poses, hence the name slip- 
cover damask is generally 
applied to any damask materials used for such 
purposes. 

6. What is meant by cross-dyeing? 

The term cross-dyeing refers to a method 
of weaving fabrics of two or more kinds of 
materials such as silk and cotton or wool and 
cotton, and dyeing them in two separate dye 
baths or in a single dye bath composed of two 
kinds of dye. Cross dyeing is effective by rea- 
son of the fact that the dye which will dye silk 
or wool does not take on the cotton, and the 
cotton dye does not take on either silk or wool. 
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A BOOK ON SPANISH WEAVING 

66 PULAR WEAVING and Embroidery in 

Spain,” by Mildred Stapley, is a volume 
just published by William Helburn, Inc., price 
$10.00. These popular weaves and embroideries 
offer a rich field for the study of color and de- 
sign—a field until now practically unexplored. 
It is strange that these beautiful productions have 
heretofore failed to stimulate anyone to collect 
and write about them; but this book of Miss 
Stapley’s fills the void excellently. A brief text 
classifies and describes the subject-matter, which 
is further explained by simple line cuts and one 
hundred pages of handsome half-tones. Miss 
Stapley has lived many years in Spain, and is a 
recognized authority not only on old linens but 
on many other phases of Spanish industrial art. 
She is part author of several well known books 
on Spanish handiwork. 





THE “HOBBY BOOK” 


C= Witt1amM Taussic and Theodore 
Arthur Meyer have brought out through 
Minton Balch & Co. a volume which is called 
“The Book of Hobbies.” It is the argument of 
the authors that any man in any trade, business 
or profession is better off and gets more out of 


life if he has a hobby with which to fill his spare 
time; and for the benefit of those who have not 
hobbies the authors list the more popular sub- 
jects, such as collecting prints, radio, philately, 
angling, book collecting, china and porcelain, an- 
tique furniture, etc., giving to each a brief chap- 
ter to help stimulate the reader’s interest in the 
particular hobby he chooses for himself. The 
price of the book is $3.25 postpaid. It is well 
illustrated with line drawings and _ half-tone 
plates. 





CREDIT ORGANIZATION FOR CHI- 
CAGO WALL PAPER MEN 
_ trade will be pleased to learn of the orga- 
nization of a Paint, Oil, Varnish and Wall 
Paper Division in the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. This Division has been functioning 
since May with good results and a steady in- 
crease in membership. Splendid cooperation ex- 
ists, which is evinced by the fact that the Paint, 
Oil, Varnish and Wall Paper Division has been 
awarded a beautiful silver cup for the largest 
attendance at the annual trade division dinner. 
Presentation was made November 25th, at the 
monthly meeting held at the Morrison Hotel in 
the Cameo Room. 











Writing room in the Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
nished by Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


The fabrics used throughout were fur- 
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DINING ROOM FURNISHED FOR A BETTER HOMES 
EXHIBITION, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


The work of F. L. Kenyon of the Jordan Marsh Co.’s staff of decorators. See text on page 107. 
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SALESMEN—WHY THEY. FAIL 


By a patient observer of thirty-five years’ who has seen them come and go with only a small 
percentage successful. 


HE late Edward Bell, of Jordan Marsh & 

Co., was a lovable man and a good mixer, 
but I recall once asking him why he never bought 
goods of a certain traveling man and says he: 

“He gets on my nerves. The second time 
I ever met him, he slapped me on the shoulder 
and says he: ‘Ed, I’ve got a great line of goods 
to show you.’ Now I don’t like that sort of 
thing. To my friends I’m Ed, but not to every- 
body who carries a sample line.” 

No man is ever insulted if you call. him 
“Mr.” but there is many a man who feels in- 
censed at the lack of respect shown by familiarity 
on short acquaintance. A good mixer is never 
offensive. No man can meet men 
day after day and make a living 
by winning their confidence, un- 
less he is a good mixer, and that 
doesn’t mean the glad-hander 
who can tell a yarn, crack a joke 
and make himself so agreeable 
that he never gets down to bus- 
iness. A good mixer is the kind 
of a mixer that Theodore Roos- 
evelt was, a student of human 
nature, agreeable to cowboys and 
kings alike, and able to analyze 
their needs, with sympathy. 

A successful salesman must be well bal- 
anced. We all know that a piece of smooth- 
running machinery has every single part co- 
ordinating; no one part independent of other 
parts. It must be well balanced. Even a clock 
if off its feet the merest trifle doesn’t run true; 
so with the salesman. He must have balance. 

Salesmanship has advanced to a very fine 
ethical place in the affairs of the business world. 
The present generation can hardly credit the 
conditions that existed thirty-five years ago when 
the chief qualification for wholesale salesmanship 
rested on the ability to entertain generously and 
keep sober. 


“If a salesman is depend- 
able and still is not a 
money-maker, it is be- 
cause he is working in 
the wrong field or with 
the wrong people, the 
wrong line or the wrong 
buyers. It is because he 
is spending too much 
time with the merely 
congenial customers.’’ 


It didn’t make any difference what happened 
to the buyer, the salesman had to keep sober. 

And I recall one instance where the traveling 
man’s expense account included $5,000 poker’ 
losses charged up to “expense for entertaining.” 
But all this sort of thing has gone into the dis- 
card. 

The methods of the Oriental rug men were 
worse still. These dealers came from all sections 
of Europe and Asia, and many of them (not all 
of them) brought some rotten business habits 
with them. 

There was no such thing as one price. You 
were not always sure of even getting the rugs 
that you bought, so it was no 
uncommon thing when a_ buyer 
went through a line and picked 
out thirty or forty rugs and tied 
them up, wired them and sealed 
them before he left the establish- 
ment, so as to be sure that noth- 
ing would be held out on him 
and cheaper things substituted. 

But now all this is changed. 

The highly successful rug 
man, the same as the men in 
other lines succeed today be- 
cause they are dependable. They don’t have to 
be watched. They are not open to suspicion that 
they are putting something over. They are heed- 
ful of the interests of the buyer 2s well as seller. 
They sell the stuff and see that it is delivered. 
They are on the job and interested, industrious, 
considerate, square. In brief, they are depend- 
able, and if a man is dependable and still is not 
successful, it is usually because he is spending 
too much time with the merely congenial cus- 
tomers. 

It is a natural tendency, a natural weakness, 
to deal with pleasant people. The busy customer 
is inclined possibly to be abrupt not because un- 
friendly but because he is busy and the salesman 
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doesn’t realize this fact but wastes his time upon 
a pleasant man who is not busy, and his orders 
consequently are trivial. 

One of the cleverest men I know, whose 
business runs big, never attempts to sell his line. 
He lets the buyer sell it for him, because he takes 
the trouble to discover before even showing him 
his samples, just what styles his trade demands. 
He learns from the salespeople on the floor, the 
things which are sellers and it is only the things 
that are similar to these sellers that he shows the 
buyer. Naturally there is a reaction in his favor 
when the buyer sees pattern after pattern which 
he knows from his own experience are good 
sellers. 

The traveling man who is successful is in- 
variably the man who gives service, and service 
means a lot of things. It means prompt and 
accurate delivery of the goods and, above every- 
thing else, the delivery of goods which will sell 
easily and at a 
profit. 


His firm explained the situation thus: 

The salesman hadn’t the patience to reach 
the decorative trade that sometimes requires a 
great deal of attention. What he wanted at the 
end of the week was his book packed with orders 
and as a result, he put his energy into purely 
commercial things in the line and he got the 
business, neglecting, however, the better class 
trade altogether. 

A continuation of such a policy was obvi- 
ously ruinous, so they let him go. 

I know a traveling man for a large uphols- 
tery house who could lecture on this subject, and 
his talk would be summed up about as follows: 

“One rule for success in salesmanship in any 
line of business is Play Square. Of coure, it is 
assumed that you know your business, that you 
are industrious, that you are a good mixer and 
all the rest of it, but if you build up your busi- 
ness, hold your customers and increase your 
trade you must 
have acquired 





“A 


9 
man, 


sales- 
said a 
big buyer re- 
cently, “has got 
to be conscien- 
tious if he’s to 
have lasting 
success and yet 
there are many 








a reputa- 
tion for Play- 
ing Square. 


And that 
means _ selling 
to a man the 


things that he 
ought to buy, 
/ the things that 








men who work 
hard to sell a 
bill goods that 
they know in their heart, does not belong in my 
department and doesn’t suit my trade. But, they 
somehow occasionally hypnotize me and I put 
their stuff in, and then it doesn’t sell and I have 
to mark it down. And when the seller calls 
again, I tell him of my experience. 
hard feeling. 


There is no 
I am perfectly friendly, but I 
know that I should not buy his line, and he knows 
it. Yet he keeps on plugging and plugging.” 

That is not good salesmanship. Good sales- 
That’s the thing! The 
ability to serve the wholesaler and give him a 
profit and serve the buyer so he too can have a 
profit. 

Some years ago, one of the larger import 
houses in this country asked us to recommend a 
traveling man, and we did so. At the end of the 
year, they let him go—much to the salesman’s 
surprise because he had done a big business and 
had made a big salary and commission. 


manship means service. 


I recall one instance where a traveling man hcarged $5,000 poker 
losses to expense account for the entertainment of a buyer. 


he knows will 
sell and at a 
profit, and it 
doesn’t mean loading him up.” 

And that’s right. I heard a salesman the 
other day brag about having landed a small town 
buyer for a big order. 

“What in the world will he do with the 
stuff?” said I. “That is a whale of an order and 
his firm hasn’t the following to absorb it.” 

“It’s up to him,” was the answer. “I should 
worry.” 

Can you imagine that kind of a salesman 
holding his trade long? He had the friendship 
of a buyer and he abused it. On the other hand, 
I know a man in the boot and shoe business who 
will go so far in his service to his customers that 
he makes annual market surveys of the business 
conditions in every town he visits. He knows 


just what kind of shoes are sold in every section. 
And the buyer knows he knows. 
A restaurant man can figure out to a nicety 
(Continued on page 124) 
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A GERMAN WALL PAPER MUSEUM 


| be A palace on the Friedericks-platz, Stuttgart, 
in the red palace, is a German wall paper 
museum which is, we believe, the only museum 
of this kind in the world. Its collection fills 
eighteen rooms of the palace. 

The first five rooms of the Museum are 
devoted to historical papers and here is an abun- 
dant and beautiful material at hand which em- 
braces the period from about 1750 to 1850. In 
the first room, the entrance hall, are a few 
genuine leather papers of the oldest technique, 
pressed, punched and painted. In the following 
rooms we find especially papers from the period 
1750 to 1850. The old papers are very colorful 
and shine in unbroken strength from the walls. 
The oldest paper tapestries of the Museum are 
of English and French origin. Many and beauti- 
ful pieces belong to the Museum from the factory 
of J. Zuber & Co., established in the year 1797. 

In Room 4 are two walls with French pa- 
pers of the Empire style which show in the mid- 
dle of every second panel (or roll), an excellent 
hand-printed, colorful, figured scenes from the 
comedies of Moliere. In this room is a hand- 
print produced in Arnold’s factory in Cassel, one 
of the first factories in Germany. 

The largest and most handsome salon of the 
museum is devoted to papers of all possible tech- 
niques and style. The period covers about 1850, 
including the much-abused 80’s to 1900. Re- 
markable are the velour papers. Wool and 
geodic dust is in a peculiar treatment brought 
onto the paper and a fabric-like, velvety or silky 
effect produced. At the end of the hall is a col- 
lection of printing plates and rollers. 

Through an old hand-press room, in which 
is an old original hand printing press, one comes 
to the foreign productions on the upper floor. 
The stairway and first room contain rice papers 
printed in Japan in a technique which has been 
followed since the Seventh Century, and import- 
ed into Europe through England. From the 
Japanese one comes to the French Section, to 
which several halls are devoted. A large hand- 
printed wall picture of 32 rolls with American 
motives from the Biedermeier period needed 
1,200 type plates. 

The French Section contains in color and 
form, well-conceived patterns of historical still- 
life. Among the English examples are found 
designs by celebrated English artists, such as 
Walter Crane and William Morris. 





One of the galleries in the German wall paper museum. 


INCREASE FACTORY SPACE 

ia International Curtain Co: have increased 

their space at their factory at 250 Stone 
Avenue, Brooklyn. I. Sacks, located at the 
Piper Building, Baltimore, Md., is now repre- 
senting them in that territory. Crinkled bedsets 
and drapes to match and sunfast ruffled curtains 
have been added to their line. 





TRIMMING MFRS. REMOVE 
Gow Bros., manufacturers of trimmings, 
silk and cotton fringes for the curtain and 
lamp shade trade, have removed to.new and much 
larger quarters at 5-11 University Place, where 
they have adequate manufacturing facilities for 
their growing trade. 





TAPESTRIES SHOWN AT FURNITURE 
MART 
£ igsey French-American Mfg. Co. exhibited their 
lines of tapestry panels and hand-painted 
panels on black velvet at the Chicago Furniture 
Mart January 5th to 15th, occupying large space 
on the tenth floor, in charge of Hugo Spitzer. 





STERN TEXTILE CO. ENLARGES 
A GREAT increase in showroom and warehouse 
space, enabling them to carry large stocks, 
has been made by the Stern Textile Co., located 
at 133 Fifth Avenue. They have also added 
many new lines including sunfast rayon drap- 
eries, damasks, casement cloths and curtain 


materials. 














Figured Cedar Teak Wood 





Cherry European Cherry 


TYPES OF FURNITURE WOODS 
Courtesy of the Wm. L. Marshall Co., Ltd. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


EAK is a wood found in many parts of the 
world used by native workmen as well as 
being exported to the entire furniture making 
world. Teak is found in Central and South 


India, Burmah and Ceylon. 
It is a dark-brown, fairly hard 
wood, straight in the grain 
and in some instances resem- 
bles butternut. Teak darkens 
on exposure and is sometimes 
finely figured. The wood con- 
tains an oily resin which 
throws off an unpleasant odor 
in working, and when hard- 
ened in the pores makes the 
wood extremely difficult to 
work because of the hardness 
which easily blunts edge tools. 
For this reason, the intersti- 
ces between carvings in teak- 
wood are often filled in with 
punch-work done with the 
end of a nail or some other 
blunt metal instrument. 

Laurel, from British In- 
dia, is a hard, close-grained, 
reddish wood somewhat sim- 
ilar to mahogany, but much 
harder. 

Golden or Macasser ebony, 
from the Celebes Islands, is 
dark greenish black, with gray 
and yellow stripes. This wood 
is sometimes called coroman- 
del, although this name is 
properly applied only to Ma- 
dagascar ebony, a wood now 
so scarce as to be seldom seen. 

Yew is an English reddish- 
brown wood with wavy fig- 
ure and dark spots, exceed- 
ingly hard and durable. The 
straight yew is fairly easy to 
work, but is generally em- 
ployed for small work. Like 
cypress, it is not easily des- 
troyed when used _ under- 


ground. Burr yew was used in England for 
small decorative furniture, but is always scarce 


and difficult to work. 


Porcupine wood, a tropical palm tree from 





Barometer case inlaid with tulipwood 

and ebony. This case was referred 

to in a bill of Chippendale’s under 

date of October 20th, 1769 as “a 

very neat case for a barometer with 

richly carved ornaments—twenty-five 
pounds sterling.” 


the fibres of which resemble the black and white 
quills of a porcupine. 

This is used for inlay work. It is sometimes 
called pheasant or partridge wood. 


Boxwood, from Central 
and Southern Europe, is light 
yellow, very dense, hard and 
difficult to split. Used for 
making measuring rules and 
for engravers’ wood cuts. Im- 
ported in sticks in varying 
sizes from Circassia and Tur- 
key. 

Holly, found both in Cen- 
tral Europe and America. The 
wood is an ivory or greenish 
white, hard, close-grained, 
and of an even texture. Used 
for engraved printing blocks 
but principally used for inlay 
purposes and for staining in 
imitation of mahogany. 

Applewood, an English 
wood, very hard, heavy, not 
now having any connection 
with the cabinet-making trade, 
except as mallet heads and 
tool handles. 

Beech wood, although not 
much used for furniture, is a 
common wood in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Austria and 
America. 

Although the color is va- 
riable, according to the soil, 
it is generally of a white 
character, sometimes with a 
slight purplish tinge. The 
wood is hard, heavy, tough 
and durable under water. It 
is used in the manufacture of 
chairs, including the bent- 
wood variety. 

English elm is of a tough, 
stringy character and coarse 
grained and it warps easily. 
It is used only in the cheaper 


grades of furniture as a show wood, but is often 
employed by manufacturers in unseen construc- 


tion because of its toughness and strength. 


(To be continued) 
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BEAUTIFUL FABRIC BOOK 
A VOLUME de luxe bound in gold-stamped 
leather entitled “The Development of Var- 
ious Decorative and Upholstery Fabrics” comes 
to our desk from F. Schumacher & Co. 

It is exquisitely printed in color showing 
examples of damasks, brocades, prints, tapestries 
and velvets, all Schumacher fabrics, a chapter 
being devoted to each of these subjects. 

The work is supplemented by a biography 
of the five men most conspicuous in the develop- 
ment of fabrics—Thomas Bell, de Chardonnet, 
Jacquard, Oberkampf and Sir William Henry 
Perkin, the discoverer of coal-tar dyes. Also is 
appended a glossary of fabric terms—but the 
main charm of the book, apart from its encyclo- 
pedic and bigrophic features, lies in the extraor- 
dinary value of its color work and it finds a 
welcome place in the library. 





9-YEAR-OLD BOY WINS ART PRIZE 
is Jury last, we illustrated the work of a nine- 

year-old boy, Duncan Campbell, a pupil of 
the New York public schools. It was the work 
that was exhibited at the Art Centre under the 
auspices of the School Art League and under the 
management of Dr. Henry E. Fritz. We are 
pleased to note that in a competitive exhibition 
arranged last month by John Wanamaker’s, in 
which 8,000 New York school children partici- 
pated, young Campbell received the prize for the 
best original work in the contest. 





THE MILLARD EXHIBITION 


iy EXTRAORDINARY exhibition of Claude Mil- 
lard’s decorative paintings was held on the 
promenade floor of the Rivoli Theatre December 
28th to January 3rd, and attracted wide attention. 
In the five years that Claude Millard has been 
before the public, especially conspicuous as a 
poster artist for three or four of the big Broad- 
way theatres, his work has won such distinction 
that exhibitions of his artistry have been held in 
England, France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland 
and Germany. 

Mr. Millard is essentially a decorator. His 
pictures are decorative pictures. They may have 
a dramatic motive, or a poetic motive, but the 
treatment has invariably a poignancy of touch 


that is always ornamental. There were twenty- 


one of his paintings shown at the Rivoli during 
the recent exhibition, attracting large audiences, 
and the decorator especially appreciated the pic- 


torial appeal in the work as accessory to over- 
mantel, over-door and other fields of mural 
treatment to which the conventional picture or 
form of ornament does not effectively apply. 





NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
HOLD XMAS PARTY 
f tases New England representatives and their 
assistants of the Upholstery and Drapery 
Fabrics held their first Christmas Tree Party in 
Johnson & Faulkner’s office in the Berkley Build- 
ing, Boston, Wednesday, December 24th. ; 
The Committee in charge was: Chas. L. 
Seavey, H. I. Wood, Thos. F. Tucker, Chas. A. 
McManus, Fred L. Davis, Fred L. Veckley, W. 
QO. Brown, F H. Kammler and E. E. Roebling. 
The tree was beautifully decorated as well 
as Johnson & Faulkner’s office for the occasion. 
Chas. L. Seavey acted as Santa Claus and pre- 
sented to each person two gifts many of which 
were very funny, considering the person who 
received it. After distribution of gifts there was 
dancing and games as well as light refreshments. 





CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO. REMOVE 
Wace, WuitmMaAn & Sons, INc., selling 

agents for the Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 
have taken possession of their new home at 21 
East Twenty-sixth Street. This five-story build 
ing of white limestone and red brick is a modern 
interpretation of Georgian-Colonial architecture 
of the Eighteenth Century and a reminder of the 
New York of that period. The building fronts 
on Twenty-sixth Street and extends through to 
Twenty-seventh Street. It contains about 30,000 
square feet of floor space, and is fireproof and 
up-to-date in every manner. One floor is en- 
tirely devoted to the Wilkes-Barte line of lace 
curtains, nets, bedspreads, panels, etc. 





SPRING LINE OF FABRICS ON DIS- 
PLAY 


gion drapery department of Jacob S. Bern- 
heimer & Bro. representing Mulhouse Mills, 
have their Spring line on display at their show- 
room, at White and Church Streets. They have 
an interesting line of artificial silks, tussah jac- 
quards, armures, casement cloths, poplins and 
reps. They call special attention to their 48/49 
Tudor rep, samples of which they are sending to 
the trade upon request. 

Lawrence J. Posner is the head of this 
department. 
















































































POSTERS 


BY CLAUDE MILLARD AT HIS 
EXHIBITION 


RECENT 


The originals are in striking color combinations and demonstrate Mr. Millard’s decorative skill. See text 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Ww interest is being taken by decorators in 
; the magnificent ecclesiastical rug recently 
installed in the chapel of St. Patrick’s Seminary 
at Menlo Park, Cal. This rug was made in Aus- 
tria by the Persian Rug Manufactory, of New 
York, for which Charles S. Darling, of San 
Francisco, is Pacific Coast sales representative, 
and eight months were consumed in the making. 
It was designed by John MacQuarrie and is sym- 
bolical of the history of Ireland. The stall strip 
is seventy by twelve feet in size, the console strip 
sixteen by twelve feet, the altar piece twenty-one 
by twenty-three feet and two side pieces each 
nine by twelve feet. In addition there are smaller 
pieces covering the altar steps. The rug is con- 
sidered one of the finest of its kind ever brought 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The drapery department of the L. Dinkel- 
spiel Co., Inc., 125 Battery Street, San Francisco, 
conducted under the management of P. V. 
Timoney, is being enlarged and additions are be- 
ing made to the lines carried, especially in silks 
and damasks, for which the demand is steadily 
growing. 

Ed Thiele, head of the home furnishing 
department of The Emporium, San Francisco, 
plans to make an Eastern buying trip shortly and 
may go on to Europe to make selections of mer- 
chandise for this rapidly expanding section. 

The Wholesale Carpet Exchange, specializ- 
ing in used carpets and rugs, has opened upstairs 
quarters at 113la Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Arthur Sicher, formerly with Joseph Wild 
& Co., with offices and sample rooms at 658 
Mission Street, San Francisco, is now with D. N. 
& E. Walter. 

John H. Kemp, 770 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, has given up the line of Otto Jaeger 
& Sons, Inc., and will concentrate his efforts 
more on the lines of the Orinoka Mills. Otto 
Jaeger & Sons, Inc., will be represented in this 
field by George Nichols. 

The Beverly-Loweibein Co., which recently 
succeeded the firm of George J. Wallace & Co. 
at 429 Sutter Street, San- Francisco, has moved 
to much larger quarters around the corner to 408 
Stockton Street. In the new location much 
larger stocks of furniture, rugs, wall paper and 
draperies will be carried. 

The formal opening of Bullion’s, Post Street 
near Powell, took place early in December, add- 
ing another fine furniture store to the list of San 





Francisco’s downtown establishments. Over- 
stuffed furniture made by the Bullion Manufac- 
turing Co. is featured and in addition rugs, drap- 
eries, bedding and general furniture lines are 
carried. The display windows are small, but a 
roped aisle leading from the entrance through an 
arcade to the main store makes the display a 
large one. The Powell Street windows of the 
Fitzhugh Building were given over during the 
opening days to an elaborate showing of hand- 
carved woodwork, with an artist at work. Alfred 
H. Bullion is president of the company and 
George J. Wallace is manager. 

The firm of Bare Bros., Sutter Street, near 
Grant Avenue, San Francisco, has been reorga- 
nized and the firm is now known as Bare Bros. 
& Brown. A special sale was held in December 
in connection with the reorganization and the 
new policy adopted. In the future it will be 
conducted as a credit house. 

The Beecher Company is preparing to move 
shortly into its new five-story building at Mission 
and Julia Streets, San Francisco. The new 
structure will afford about double the space for- 
merly occupied by the Schlueter-Beecher Co. as 
the firm was known prior to the purchase by F. 
W. Beecher of his partner’s interests. The firm 
specializes in furnishing hotels, apartment houses, 
steamships, and the like. 

Coulter’s Rattan Works has been moved 
from Sutter Street, to 359 Sutter Street, in the 
downtown shopping district of San Francisco. 

The Capitol Upholstering and Decorating 
Co. has engaged in business at 1623 Ocean Ave- 
nue, San Francisco. 

The Western Furniture Co. has opened a 
store at 881 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Following a stay of several months on the 
Pacific Coast, P. E. Kroehler, president of the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co., has returned to his 
Eastern headquarters. This concern recently 
purchased the plants and business of M. Spieg- 
elman conducted as the Continental Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. and the Southern California 
Furniture Manufacturing Co. at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles respectively. 

The Spring Market Week of the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange will be held February 
2d to 7th. 

A new building will be erected at an early 
date at Stockton, Cal., to house the home fur- 
nishing business of Charles E. Pike. 

(Continued on page 124) 





LIVING ROOM AT BETTER HOMES EXHIBIT, WEST 
NEWTON, MASS. 


The work of F. L. Kenyon of the Jordan Marsh Co.’s decorative staff. See text on page 107. 
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CONSERVATORY IN A CALIFORNIA RESIDENCE 


Decorated by the John Breuner Co., San Francisco. 
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FROM THE ATELIER MARTINE 


HE modern imagination expressing itself in 

novel materials and new forms characterizes 
the work of the Martine studios. Paul Poiret is 
the animating spirit of the house. 

No Salon d’Automne would be complete 
without the carpets and the furniture of Martine 
which is a regular feature of this most select 
exhibition. One of the notable features of the 
work of this studio is that it creates every part 
of the furnish- 
ings: it designs 
furniture, vel- 
vets, chintzes, 
novel materials 
for curtains, 
rugs, lighting 
fixtures, wall 
decorations ; in 
fact, every- 
thing which 
can be needed 
to furnish a 
house. Take 
for example 
the bathroom 
illustrated on 
page 102. In 
general one 
thinks of a 
bathroom as a 
small, white 
tiled affair, fit- 
ted with vari- 
ous plumbing 
fixtures which 
are bought 
from. a» house 
which turns 
out models by 
the thousands. 
A Martine 
bathroom is 
quite the contrary. Our example shows a rather 
large room, with white painted ceiling, showing 
the mouldings which one would expect to find in 
a fine, old French house. This, however, is the 
only trace of anything old, and it is harmonized 
with the modernity of the rest of the room. The 
walls are painted robin’s egg blue except for the 
end of the room where the bathtub stands, and 
this is tiled in black, as is also the space about 





A bedroom by Martine. 


the washstand and the mirror above it. On either 
side of this black tile frame is painted a tree, on 
the left a fig tree, evidently, for it has fruits of 
blown glass attached to the branches! 

The floor, washstand and bathtub are, how- 
ever, the most striking point in the room, for they 
are completely made of tiny gold tiles set in con- 
crete, but so brilliant in their sheen that they 
resemble burnished metal... The form of the 
bathtub and 
stand are ex- 
traordinary, as 
they are built 
straight up 
from the floor, 
complet.e- 
ly concealing 
the plumbing 
pipes. The tub 
is almost 
square, with 
thick sides, and 
the basin is 
oval in plan, 
tho’ the thick 
gold sides at- 
tach to the wall 
at aright angle. 
On either side 
of the tub, 
which is set 
midway of one 
wall, are two 
mirrors, each 
with a shelf 
for bottles be- 
low it, while 
a mirror above 
the washstand 
is inset in a 
frame of gold 
tiles, which 
forms a shelf at its lower edge. 

It is evident that such a bathroom does not 
confine itself strictly to being utilitarian. The 
decorations are, some of them, useless, unless 
one considers beauty useful, and without further 
need of justification. Such furnishings as two 
velvet mattresses which Martine places on either 
side of the bathtub are not, strictly speaking, 
practical, though they are lined with rubber cloth, 
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but they are comfortable, in fact, distinctly lux- 
urious. And it is in the creation of luxurious 


surroundings which 
Martine excells. 

A striking bedroom 
decorated by Martine, 
illustrated on page 
101, shows the com- 
plete elimination of 
the conventional bed, 
which is replaced by 
a divan set in one 
corner on a dais, one 
step above the level 
of the floor. The di- 
van is covered with 
black velvet, the mat- 
tress with a gold cloth 
fringed in gold, and a 
collection of enor- 
mous cushions is piled 
on this. The wall, 
however, is the most 


striking part of the room, for it is decorated with 
a painting of an apple tree in blossom. Falling 
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By Mario Simon, !’Atelier Martine. 


Modern bathroom by Martine. 





blossoms drift across the wall sprinkling it with 
a roseate snow, and creating an irregular pattern 


that can best be com- 
pared with the pat- 
tern that stars make 
in the sky. 

The lighting of the 
room is dual. Indi- 
rect light is furnished 
by a ceiling lamp en- 
cased in a semi-trans- 
parent sea-snail shell, 
and direct light comes 
from a very simple 
stand lamp at the 
head of the bed. 

The designs of 
furniture from the 
Atelier Martine are 
unique, and at the 
same time have the 
solidity which many 
of the new art pieces 


of furniture lack. The use of curved lines is 
_ (Continued on page 118) 
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WHY: CATER TQ 


OT so long ago we heard a prominent wail 

paper manufacturer say: “We do not cater 

to decorators ; their consumption of wall paper is 

too small to make it worth while bothering with 
them.” 

Fortunately for the wall paper industry, not 
all of the manufacturers have this point-of-view. 
However, we do believe that, generally speaking, 
the decorative trade has been somewhat neglected 
by the wall paper industry, to its own detriment 
and to the gain of the paint industry. 

It is true that the decorators’ patronage is 
not great enough to warrant 
their being catered to on a dol- 
lar-and-cents basis; but when 
one considers the amount of 
influence decorators wield, not 
only with relation to their own 
clients, but with people who do 
not employ decorators, it should 
not be hard to see that decora- 
tors’ approval and use of wall 
paper is essential to the good of 
the industry. 

Of the millions of people 
in the United States who have homes in which 
they are interested to the extent of spending 
money for their decoration, only a small propor- 
tion employ interior decorators ; but a far greater 
number than is realized are influenced by the 
work of decorators, as illustrated in the homes 
of their clients. In almost every magazine that 


one picks up there are illustrations of fine exam- 
ples of interior decoration, and in the majority 
of instances these examples are the work of dec- 
And it is these same illustrations that 


orators. 


The decorator’s con- 
sumption of wall paper 
is not large but the 
publicity value of his 
approval is far reach- 
ing and should be con- 
stantly sought. 


THE DECORATOR 


to a great extent serve as a guide to people who 
cannot afford or do not wish to employ a pro- 
fessional decorator for the embellishment of their 
home. If, in these illustrations, the walls are 
stuccoed, painted, or treated in some manner 
other than being covered with wall paper, peo- 
ple begin to think that wall paper is not being 
used by the decorators and in their own plans for 
decorating or re-decorating they leave wall paper 
out. If on the other hand, a woman about to do 
her home over sees that in a great number of 
homes decorated by professional decorators wall 
paper is in evidence, her choice 
of wall coverings is easy to 
imagine. 

Lately a great many decor- 
ators have been using wall 
paper, and in abundance. This 
has been necessitated by the 
trend towards the early Ameri- 
can styles, when wall paper was 
almost invariably used ; and the 
wall paper manufacturers will 
do well to push their product 
with the decorators at this time 
—-not for the sake of the profit on the rolls sold 
to these people, but for the sake of the publicity 
they can and will give to wall paper in the public 
prints. A room tastily papered by Mrs. Jones 
has an advertising value in a limited circle. The 
same room papered by a decorator whose work 
is illustrated in magazines with a national circu- 
lation means enormous and valuable publicity for 
wall paper among the people who accept (even if 
they do not employ) decorators as their guides in 
home furnishing. 











LOUNGE I|IN THE NEW OLYMPIC HOTEL, SEATTLE 


See text on opposite page. 
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The Junior ball room. 


THE OLYMPIC, SEATTLE’S NEWEST HOTEL 


HE Olympic Hotel in Seattle, occupying an 

entire city block, opened on December 6th, 
and is the twenty-second hostelry operated in the 
United States and Canada by the United Hotels 
Company of America. George B. Post & Sons 
of New York were the architects, and designed a 
buff-faced brick building, with terra cotta trim, 
rising from a 
base of gran- 
ite and black 
Belgian mar- 
ble. Although 
in the spirit 
of the Italian 
Renais- 
sance, the 
architec 
ture has been 
made to har- 
monize with 
the character 
of the other 
buildings in 
the metropol- 
itan center of 
the city. The 
entire cost of 
this hotel was 
$5,374,000, of which $800,000 was spent on 
furniture, furnishings and equipment. 

At the top of this page we illustrate the 
junior ball-room, the walls of which are panelled 
with a specially designed wall paper depicting 
forest scenes, and by its pattern and coloring 








A view of the dining room. 


modifying the otherwise formal character of the 
room. On the opposite page we show the lounge 
of the hotel, decorated in the spirit of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, with beautifully panelled walls 
and upholstered furniture of pleasing design. 

The dining-room, shown in the center of this 
page, is also panelled in American oak, and the 
floor is cov- 
ered with a 
carpet of a 
striking pat- 
tern. 

One of the 
most pleasing 
views is that 
illustrated on 
page 106, 
which shows 
the approach 
to the Span- 
ish ball-room 
and demon- 
strates better 
than our 
other illus- 
trations the 
quiet elegance 
of the decor- 
ations of this hotel and its architectural beauty. 

In the grill-room are a series of mural paint- 
ings depicting maritime history of the Pacific 
Northwest. This room is designed to imitate the 
interior of a ship’s cabin. The ceiling is beamed 
and ceiled with weathered fir, a wood also used 
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in the wainscoting and columns. For the electric 
lighting, old ship’s lanterns of various styles are 
used. On the central lighting fixture, over the 
dance floor, is a model of a medieval ship. The 
murals in this room were painted by Edward 
Trumbull, the well known marine painter. 

Other of the public rooms which are inter- 
esting are the palm room, the Georgian foyer 
and gallery, the small dining-room, of the Adam 
period, and several other dining-rooms in the 
American Colonial style. 





FURNITURE FIRM REMOVES 
B . pcamgren gts is made by John A. Sieden- 
top, New York, that they have removed to 
a larger showroom in the same building which 
they have have formerly occupied. The increased 
floor space makes possible the showing of their 
more extensive line of fine furniture. 





SOUTHERN DECORATIVE CENTER 
Me™ of the newer residences recently built 
-in Tampa, Florida are of the Spanish type. 
All down through the Gulf Coast section of 







































southern Florida, we find this influence although 
the Italian and Colonial types are equally popu- 
lar. All through this part of the country, homes 
are being erected which in architecture and dec- 
oration, will compare favorably with any other 
section. Notably interesting is the Ferman house 
done by Maas Bros., one room of which is 
illustrated on page 86. 





J. H. THORP & CO. MOVE UPTOWN 

H. Tuorp & Co., INc. have signed a lease, 

* and about the middle of June will move to 
new quarters in the Postum Building, the office 
structure recently erected, and covering the en- 
tire block between Park Avenue, Vanderbilt 
Avenue, 46th and 47th Streets. 

The firm will occupy the store premises on 
the street level at the north end of the building, 
on 47th Street, about 6,000 square feet and wilt 
also occupy the second floor, 22,000 square feet, 
and 2,100 square feet on the third floor. 

The store space will be given over entirely 
. to the decorators and decorators’ 
clients. It will be sub-divided 
into showrooms and consultation 
rooms, and here all stock and 
samples will be available, and all 
the space will be given over to 
this branch of the business, ex- 
cepting the shipping-room, at one 
end, which will be connected by 
freight elevators and pneumatic 
chutes with the packing room on 
the second floor, where also will 
be the main stock, the executive 
offices and the general merchan- 
dising division. 

They will have in all an ag- 
gregate of over 30,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 

J. H. Thorp & Co. have been 
at their present address at 19th 
Street and Fourth Avenue for 
nearly thirty years and their re- 
moval uptown emphasizes the 
great changes that have trans- 
pired in the trade and the great 
growth of the business. 





Approach to-the Spanish ball-room, 
Olvmpic Hotel, Seattle. See text on 
page 105. 








N PAGES 90 and 99 we show two interiors 
from a Home Beautiful built at 1400 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, West Newton, and decorated 
by F. L. Kenyon, of the Jordan Marsh Co.’s staff 
of interior decorators. This house is a beautiful 
and charming example of modern architecture, 
and was opened to public inspection in October. 
On page 99 we show a section of the living- 
room, 28 x 15 feet. This room is panelled with 
a selected stock of gumwood, above which is used 
a damask of English design in brown, gold and 
taupe. The hang- 
ings are in silk 
velvet carried out 
in colors to har- 
monize with the 
walls. The val- 
ance is English, 
trimmed with an 
old metal galloon. 
The furniture is 
of English design 
with needle-point, 
petit-point, and 
Flemish tapestry. 
The rug is a Ka- 
shan in wood 
colors. The fire- 
place is of tapes- 
try brick and the 
andirons, screen 
and fittings are 
in old English 
brass. 

The dining-room, which is illustrated on 
page 90 is in sepia colorings, with the walls cov- 
ered with an Italian landscape Zuber paper. The 
wood-work is carried out in six or seven different 
shades, to harmonize with the wall decorations. 
The hangings are of taupe, mulberry and green. 

The table is set with Italian ecru linen, 
embroidered with brown. The crystal ware is ot 
amber color. The Oriental rug is in colors of 
brown, mulberry and green which harmonize per- 





A NEW ENGLAND “HOME BEAUTIFUL” 





View of the guest room. 


fectly with the hangings and the wall coverings. 
The guest-chamber, which is in the center of 
this page, is done in taupe, with a taupe chenille 
rug. The walls are stippletone, and the furni- 
ture is walnut and satinwood. The lace bed- 
spreads are Italian filet lace. The hangings are 
in shaded, printed, warped cretonne in tones of 
taupe, rose-olive and blue. The curtains through- 
out the whole house are of English casement- 
cloth, no shades being used. 
Other interesting features of the house are 
a Colonial break- 
fast room with 
windows _ beauti- 
fully draped tak- 
ing up the entire 
space of two 
walls, a sun porch 
in which the fur- 
niture, which con- 
sists of a chaise 
longue, chairs, a 
settee and desk, 
are of reed, and 
the master’s bed- 
room with plain 
walls and mahog- 
any furniture. No 
attempt has been 
made in this 
house at period 
consistency, but 
the various rooms 
nevertheless blend 
into a charming whole. 
The Home Beautiful movement practised 
all over the country has done much to keep be- 
fore the public the idea that good home decora- 


tion is an essential to happiness. Examples of 


good decoration such as these by the Jordan 
Marsh Company are of infinite value to the 
American people at large, as well as of commer- 
cial value to manufacturers and retailers. 
should be encouraged. 


They 
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INVENTORYING FOR THE NEW IN- 
COME TAX LAW 


By Exton J. BUCKLEY 


bes. question has been referred to me what is 
the proper procedure under the new income 
tax law for the owner of a stock of merchandise 
that has in fact depreciated in value, who is 
making up an inventory containing such depre- 
ciated stock? Since it shows a loss, he has a 
right to the benefit of that loss, so to speals, in 
calculating his income tax. Must he wait, how- 
ever, until he sells it, thus fixing the loss defi- 
nitely, or is he permitted to estimate its value and 
use that figure in the inventory? 

I have a copy of the new regulations under 
the new act, and find that the rule is very clearly 
set forth. It may be interesting to observe that 
the Government’s original attitude toward this 
question was that no loss could be claimed until 
the sale had actually been made and the loss thus 
settled and fixed.. They still maintain this atti- 
tude toward the sale of certain kinds of asse‘s. 
The argument was—and it had a lot of logic in 
it—that any article which a merchant or manu- 
facturer made of the value of depreciated mer- 
chandise must always be a mere guess, and if he 
subsequently sold the article for a different fig- 
ure, his report would be wrong and would have 
to be checked up and corrected. 

However, the Government finally adopted 
the plan of allowing the owner of a stock of mer- 
chandise to use either of two methods in taking 
account of depreciated items and this is the plan 
to be used under the new income tax law. He 
may include all his merchandise at its cost, with- 
out regard to the depreciation that may have 
occurred. Naturally if the selling price, when 
the goods come to be sold, is less (or more) than 
the cost, an adjustment can be made. Or, second, 
if there has been depreciation, he can use the 
“market price,” which means the net return to 
the owner after the sale is made, not the gross 
return. For instance, I quote from the regula- 
tions: “Any goods in an inventory which are un- 
salable at normal prices, or unusable in the nor- 
mal way, because of damage, imperfections, shop 
wear, changes of style, odd or broken lots, or 
other similar causes, should be valued at bona 
fide selling price less cost of selling.” 

Such goods must be given a_ reasonable 
value, taking everything into consideration, but 
of course the value can never be less than the 
scrap value. 


It is often very hard to know what the sell- 
ing price of depreciated merchandise would be. 
Sometimes a thing at the moment has no selling 
price because it has no market. The Government 
expects the taxpayer to make some effort to 
learn the selling price, and not just guess at it. In 
one part of the new regulations the Government 
says: “Bona fide selling price means actual offer- 
ing of goods during a period ending not less than 
thirty days after inventory date.” 

When the taxpayer elects to inventory his 
depreciated goods at the “market,” he comes 
under this ruling: “For normal goods in an in- 
ventory, ‘market’ means the current bid price 
prevailing at the date of the inventory for the 
particular merchandise in the volume in which 
usually purchased by the taxpayer. . . . When 
no open market exists or where quotations are 
normal, due to stagnant market conditions, the 
taxpayer must use such evidence of a fair mar- 
ket price at the date or dates nearest the inven- 
tory as may be available, such as specific pur- 
chases or sales by the taxpayer or others in rea- 
sonable value and made in good faith.” 

Naturally the market method of inventory- 
ing goods can be made an instrument of the 
grossest fraud, therefore the Government makes 
it very plain in the regulations that they may 
come down on you at any time and check up, 
your sales of alleged depreciated merchandise. 

Then ,the Government has another plan 
which is supposed to be used by retail merchants 
particularly. This is the regulation as to that: 

Retail merchants who employ what is known as the 
“retail method” of pricing inventories, may make their 
returns upon that basis, providing that the use of such 
method is designated upon the return, that accurate 
accounts are kept, and that such method is consistently 
adhered to unless a change is authorized by the Com- 
missioner. Under this method the goods in the inven- 
tory are ordinarily priced at the selling prices, and the 
total retail value of the goods in each department or 
of each class of goods is reduced to approximate cost 
by deducting the percentage which represents the dif- 
ference between the retail selling price and the purchase 
price. This percentage . . . should represent as ac- 
curately as may be the amount added to the cost prices 
of the goods to cover selling and other expenses of 
doing business and for the margin of profit. 

If I were the owner of a lot of depreciated 
merchandise I should make what inquiries I 
could as to what it would probably sell for, if I 
wanted to sell it, and should use a figure based 
on the information obtained as to inventory 


Ul 


value. 








A SOMEWHAT BIZARRE BUT ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR 
FROM A RECENT MOTION PICTURE 
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A MODERN AUSTRIAN DECORATOR 


N THE history of modern Austrian architec- 
ture and decoration no one individual stands 
out as forcibly as does Joseph Hoffmann, archi- 
tect and decorator. Until he, after Wagner, 
began to practice his art in both mediums the 
work of architects, cabinet-makers, and all crafts- 
men in Austria was more or less slavishly copied 
from the French and German styles, and had 
been for a gener- 
ation or more. 
Whereas at one 
time the artisan 
had created for 
the purpose of 
expressing him- 
self, he was” now 
merely imitating 
the creations of 
the past. 
However, at 
about this time a 
wave of distaste 
toward the styles 
of Louis XIV, 
Louis XVI, and 
the Empire, pass- 
ed over the coun- 
try, and people 
began to demand 
exteriors and in- 
teriors that con- 
tained some new 
thoughts. Otto 
Wagner, . Hoff- 
mann’s early mas- 
ter, led the way, 
and a little later 
Hoffmann founded, with the aid of J. M. 
Olbrich, the movement known as “Secession V1- 
ennois,” and from this movement came the style 
known to us today as modern Viennese. 
Hoffmann’s.tendency has been toward geo- 
metrical patterns, enlivened by conventionalized 
nature forms, and characterized by color har- 





Dining room by Joseph Hoffmann. 


monies in contrast. Much that has been done by 
Hoffmann and his followers is, to our taste, 
bizarre; but much also is beautifully simple. 
We illustrate with this article two of his 
interiors—one a dining-room in which the walls 
are treated in a typically Hoffmann manner, and 
in which the furniture is a study in straight lines, 
relieved now and then from monotony by the in- 
jection of curves 
and simple carv- 
ings. Our other 
illustration (page 
112) shows a 
hallway in a Vi- 
ennese home. The 
walls are ultra- 
modern, as are 
the fabrics cover- 
ing the settees. 
The pattern of 
the rug is evi- 


dently inspired by 
Elizabethan em- 
broidery. 


Hoffmann was 
born in 1872. He 
studied with Otto 
Wagner, and lat- 
er, with Moser, 


and taught at 
the Ecole des 
Arts Décoratifs 


at Vienna, under 
the direction of 
the Baron de 
Myrbach. 

In 1905 he 
founded l’Atelier Viennois. He has just been 
appointed official architect of the Austrian sec- 
tion of the exposition to be held in Paris this 
year. 

Much of the work inspired by the Hoffmann 
School has been shown in New York at the 
Wiener Werkstaette on Fifth Avenue. 
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MOSKOWITZ BROS. REMOVAL 
eS igpss removal of Moskowitz Bros. manufactur- 

ing establishment and salesrooms to 15 East 
26th Street, New York, has been delayed owing 
to a series of unavoidable incidents, so that they 
will not occupy their new quarters until about 
February 1st. In the new Madison Square loca- 
tion, they will occupy an entire floor, running 
through from 26th to 27th Street, with a space 
of 17,000 square feet, giving them ample manu- 
facturing space for the production of their vari- 


ous lines of lace curtains. The new telephone 
numbers are Madison Square 6063-4-5. 





CHICAGO WALL PAPER DINNER 

Q* DeceMBER 12th the Chicago Wall Paper 

Association held a dinner at the Auditorium 
Hotel. The table coverings were unusual, a very 
attractive wall-paper being used as a runner 
down the center of each table. Speeches were 
made by Mr. Freund, Stewart Waring, H. Free- 
man, H. Metzger, and F. W. Trout. 
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Hallway in home built and decorated by Joseph Hoffmann, 
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See text on page 111. 
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UPHOLSTERY DINNER-DANCE, FEBRUARY 4tTH 


T THE annual meeting and election of offi- the president announced his appointments for the 
cers of the Upholstery Association of year as follows: Board of Governors: Harry H. 


America Inc., held December 17th, the following 
officers were elected for the current year: 

President, Harold S. 
Johnson; vice-president, 
Sam Ward; secretary, 
Joseph A. Blankemeyer ; 
and treasurer, Martin B. 
Fowler. 

Board of Governors, 
to serve three years, Nor- 
man Findlay, George B. 
Douglas, Ralph J. Mallay, 
John W. Stephenson. 

Finance Committee: 
John W. Stephenson, 
Norman Findlay, John E. 
Commins. 

Welfare Committee: 
E. J. Follis, Lester W. 
Bond, Walter E. Rosen- 
thal, Joseph L. Swope, 
M. J. McGinness. 

Entertainment Co mi- 
mittee: Sam Ward, J. B. 





Wallace, Eugene F. Castles, O. Waldemar Jae- 
ger, Charles R. Stephens. Membership Commit- 
tee: H. B. Hall, R. J. 
Montague, L. R. Warren, 
E. G. Mullen, Carl E. 
Weren, E. J. Burke, H. 
V. Mooney, Simon Mul- 
queen, S. A. Davis, W. S. 
Cameron. 
Announcement has 
been made of the Annual 
Dinner-dance of the As- 
sociation to take place in 
the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Wedsfesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 4th. Throughout 
the year much favorable 
comment has been heard 


at the Pennsylvania last 
year, and it is certain that 
the committee, in choos- 


Harotp S. JoHNSON ing the Pennsylvania 


Carroll, W. E. Rosenthal, Newly-elected President of the Upholstery again this year and in 


C. R. Stephens, O. Wal- 
demar Jaeger. 

Membership Committee: F. D. Day, Alex 
Donald, George Delatour, J. B. Carroll, James 
Munro, W. G. McCullough, S. S. Kaufmann, 
John D. Valentine, Spencer Johnson, Sanford 
Reilly. 

At the. organization meeting on January 7th, 


Association of America. 


planning an evening along 
similar lines, will receive 
the hearty support of the entire membership. 

The price of the tickets has been placed at 
$6 and it is hoped that the attendance will be as 
generous as formerly and distinctly representa- 
tive of the industry in the large number of tables 
occupied by leading firms. 





NEAPOLITAN CLOTH POPULAR 
ings Neapolitan Cloth being shown by the 

Zenith Mills of Philadelphia is an absolutely 
original creation of their own. It has met with 
an unbounded phenomenal success with all users 
from Coast to Coast and has rightly assumed its 
establishments as being one of the “best sellers” 
and profit-makers among the drapery cloths 
shown during the past year. 


baer Philadelphia Pile Fabrics Mills headquar- 
ters in New York have been with the Phila- 
delphia Tapestry Mills, 295 Fifth Avenue, since 
January first at which time the lines were 


combined under Joseph A. Blankemeyer, sales 
manager and resident representative. 





A NEW FURNITURE CONCERN 


HE Long Acre Furniture Corp. announce the 

‘opening of their showrooms and factory for 
the trade, occupying 10,000 square feet of space, 
at 655 West 55th Street, at the corner of 12th 
Avenue, for the manufacturing of high grade 
upholstered furniture. They have incorporated 
for $20,000. The firm is headed by experienced 
furniture men; the manager of the sales force 
is Alex Blau. 


concerning the affair held 
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Coning worsted. 





Combing wool fibres. 


ILLUSTRATING YARN MAKING PROCESSES 


Photos courtesy of W. & J. Sloane. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


NOTABLE improvement in the manufac- 
ture of Wilton rugs has been developed in 
recent years by means of which rugs in one piece 
up to cleven feet, three inches wide may be 


woven without seam. 

This development 
has been brought 
about by an alteration 
of the loom which 
substitutes a different 
method of forming 
the loops in the wors- 
ted warps, as it would 
be manifestly impos- 
sible to shoot an 
eleven-foot wire into 
the weaving and with- 
draw it within the 
space of time permit- 
ted by the jacquard 
operation of lifting 
the threads. 

By means of an 


ingenious comb-like arrangement of wires on the 
front of the loom and a special motion in the 
operation of the warps, the same looping effect is 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


SEAMLESS WILTON 





Dyeing the yarns in the skein. 


accomplished over these projecting wires, the 
warp loop being given a half-twist so that the 
loop opening faces toward the warp frames in- 
stead of at right angles to them. With the 


liftmg of the warp 
shed by the heddles, 
under control of the 
jacquard, a loop in 
each warp thread is 
thrown over the tip 
of the correspond- 
ing wire. The> warp 
threads are then per- 
mitted to fall back 
into place and one or 
two shots of binding 
warp are thrown 
across and held in 
shape by the chain 
warps. As the weav- 
ing progresses, the 
loops thus thrown 
over the wires are 


crowded along toward the base of the wire. The 
loops thus crowded come into contact with 
a sharpened knife edge which severs the loop, 


At the left, body fabric of Wilton showing from left to right, cut pile, uncut pile and binding wefts as they 


appear above the woof. 


At the right Wilton pile separated to show the two shots binding it in place. The 
examples here shown run 12 to 14 picks to the inch. 
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permitting the ends to fall to the right and left 
of the knife and releasing the half twist which 
was given to the yarn when it was caused to be 
looped over the tip of the wire. 

The yarns thus severed resume their normal 
position and are held rigidly in place by the bind- 
ing shots which were thrown across during the 
weaving. Because of the fact that there are no 
stationary wires within the loops, as is the case 
during the weaving of Brussels and Wilton nar- 
row carpets, the Wilton fabric woven on a seam- 
less loom can be beaten up to a very much finer 
pitch and in this way, the finest grades of Wil- 
tons can be produced. The example shown in the 
illustration has a count of fourteen tufts to the 
inch, while even finer grades are not uncommon. 

The production of seamless Wilton rugs and 
wide-width Wilton carpets has given encourage- 
ment to the weaving of plain colored Wiltons of 
a very luxurious character highly favored for 
formal rooms. It is only fair, however, to say 
that while these plain effects are frequently of a 
finer grade than is possible with the narrower, 
figured types, they possess an undesirable defect 
in that they show the effect of wear more quickly, 
and at all times will shade in spots wherever the 
pile varies from a rigid perpendicular condition, 
particularly where subjected to pressure as in the 
matter of “foot prints.” 

In an effort to reduce the cost of worsted 
Wilton carpets, some grades have been produced 
of wool warp or of a mixture of wool and 
worsted warp. The question is frequently asked 


Back of Wilton carpet showing the single shot of bind- 
ing weft which crosses beneath the woof. 
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Detail showing system of knives which sever the pile 
in seamless Wilton. See description in text. 


as to just what differences there are between 
wool warp and worsted warp, inasmuch as it is 
understood that they are both composed of wool 
fibres. The chief difference is in the nature of 
the treatment the material receives in the making 
of the yarn. The woolen yarn is spun practically 
as it comes from the carding machine. The fibers 
of worsted are subjected to several combings and 
twisted hard. The effect of the combing is to 
cause the fibers to lie parallel, creating a very 
much stronger yarn and retaining the twist more 
definitely. 

Worsted yarn, moreover, is made from the 
better grades of carpet wool and is, therefore, 
more durable. 





FRENCH DESIGNS DEVELOPED HERE 
£ aes upholstery trade will be interested in the 

designs that were made in France and devel- 
oped in this country by the Silk Finishing Co. of 
America. These were secured by Robert Wider 
on his trip abroad last year. He sailed again 
January 6th, and expects to return with other 
designs brought out since his last trip. 

The upholstery goods that are sent to 
America, are sheared to give them new and 
pleasing patterns involving stripes, plaids, dia- 
monds, as well as all-over fancy jacquards. The 
drapery fabrics are constructed of artificial silk 
and cotton skein dyed, treated by a special pro- 
cess to give them unusual lustre and draping 
qualities. 





NATIONAL MERCHANDISE BUYERS’ 
FAIR 
ines National Merchandise Buyers’ Fair, run 
under the auspices of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Association, will be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, from 
February 7th to February 14th. It will feature 
four solid floors of all that is newest and best 
in those types of merchandise which dry goods 
and department stores stock and sell. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLEES 


Weston—The many friends of A. Arnold 
Weston, president of the Weston Co., New 
York, will be glad to know that he is rapidly 
recovering from the serious accident which he 
was in on Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Weston was 
severely injured and Mrs. Weston, who was with 
him, was badly bruised. 

RosENTHAL—Henry Rosenthal, of the Wes- 
ton Co., New York, sailed on the S. S. Paris on 
January 7th for an extended trip to the principal 
European markets in search of new upholstery 
and drapery fabrics. 

Hoox-Heim—H. F. Hook and Max Heim 
of S. W. Heim & Co., sailed on January 3d for 
Europe. They will visit the European markets 
in search of laces, nets and drapery fabrics. 

SutcLirFF—John William Sutcliff, formerly 
with Elms & Sellon, has taken charge of the New 
York office of the Fearing & Whiton Co., who 
are specializing in copies of old chintzes and 
period designs. 

PierceE—E, W. Pierce, upholstery buyer for 
the Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, sailed on the 
Aquitania January 3rd for an extended trip 
through the European markets. 

Burton—Harold W. Burton, New England 
representative of the Moss Rose Mfg. Co., has 
removed. his office from the Little Building to 
Room 910, 99 Chauncy Street, Boston. 

DriscoLt—William J. Driscoll, Eastern sales 
manager for Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., has opened 
an office and sample-room at 99 Chauncy Street, 
Boston. 

HuyLter—Harry J. Huyler, who for over 
thirty years has been associated with the New 
York manufacturers and jobbers of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, will represent the United 
Trimming Co. in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and the Middle West. 

Stern—Russell F. Stein -has been appointed 
New York representative to call on the jobbing 
trade for Herbert B. Newton, Philadelphia. . 


Ecuert—F. J. Echert, formerly with the 
Johnston-Hatcher Co., Springfield, Ilil., opened a 
decorating and furnishing studio in that city, 
January Ist. 

MartTin—R. R. Martin, for ten years buyer 
and manager of the carpet and drapery depart- 
ments of the Stone-Fisher Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
and later with L. Schoenfeld & Sons of the same 
city, has opened a drapery and curtain shop at 
753 St. Helen’s Avenue. 

PLUMER—Richard Plumer, formerly depart- 
ment manager for the Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, 
has joined the staff of William Burdine Sons, 
Miami, Florida, as upholstery and floor covering 
buyer. 

McNe1t—M. M. McNeil, formerly for over 
twenty years representing Peter Schneider’s 
Sons & Co., Inc., and who resigned over a year 
ago to go into another business, has joined the 
sales force of Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., and 
will cover Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey. 

NewMAN—Frank D. Newman, recently 
buyer for the drapery and rug department of 
Wolf & Dessauer, and prior to that with Mc- 
Creery & Co., Pittsburgh, for nine years, has 
resigned to take charge of the same department 
for the Rike-Kumler Co. Dayton, Ohio. 

NEeuMANN—Aaron Neumann returned from 
abroad Wednesday on the Aquitania, having vis- 
ited the factories he represents in this country 
and also a number of others. 

ENGLER—John Engler, who was for thirty 
years upholstery buyer for Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr, Rochester, N. Y., has engaged with the 
New England Curtain Co., to represent them in 
the New York state territory, also the cities of 
Erie, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

KENNEY—Thomas E. Kenney, buyer of cur- 


tains and upholstery, is abroad visiting the Euro- 


pean markets, having sailed on the S. S. Aqui- 
tania January 3rd. 
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OweN—Richard Owen, drapery buyer for 
the J. L. Hudson Co., left for Europe January 
3rd on the S. S. Aquiiania to travel through 
the markets of England, France and Germany. 

MuLQuEEN—S. Mulqueen, upholstery buyer 
for James McCreery & Co., sailed January 3rd 
for London, Paris, and cities in Germany and 
Switzerland. 

Snyper—Frank D. Snyder sailed on the 
S. S. Aquitania January 3rd to purchase uphols- 
tery goods for John Wanamaker. 

BoMANN-OLIVER—George O. Bomann and 
S. J. Oliver, of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., left for 
Europe recently on the S. S. Olympic. They will 
visit the principal European markets, returning 
in about two months. 

THEALL—David Theall, drapery buyer for 
the R. H. White Co., Boston, sails for Europe 
on the S. S. Berengaria February 7th, for an 
extended trip. 

Banks—E. K. Banks has resigned from the 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston, to take charge of 
the recently opened hotel and hospital department 
in the William Leavens Co. 

FAULKNER—E. D. Faulkner, of Johnson & 
Faulkner, sailed for Europe January 8th. Mr. 
Faulkner is taking an extensive sea trip covering 
several southern European points and will spend 
the entire Winter season abroad. 

Fox—Leon S. Fox, of the Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co., is on a southern vacation which includes a 
trip down the coast with stops at several points 
of interest. 

Krick—George E. Krick, formerly with 
the Morris Bernhard Co., has resigned from that 
organization, but will continue to cover the en- 
tire South for the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
and for the Philadelphia Pile Fabric Co. 

Faut—Arthur H. Faul has become manager 
of the Chicago office, 1122 Republic Building, of 
Oehrle Brothers Co., Philadelphia. He will 
cover the Middle Western territory from Winni- 
peg to El Paso. Mr. Faul was for seventeen 
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years manager of F. A. Foster & Co.’s Chicago 
office, and was recently with A. Theo. Abbott & 
Co. The office force assisting Mr. Faul will be 
Mrs. Finn, Walter Earle, and Arthur Lau. 
THompson—David R. Thompson has been 
employed to cover Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
part of Kentucky, with headquarters at 65 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, for the American Pile 
Fabric Co. 





FROM THE ATELIER MARTINE 
(Continued from page 102) 

restrained, and there are always enough angles — 
to catch the eye and give the impression of firm- 
ness which is necessary to a good piece of furni- 
ture. The design, however, the material, the 
color and the woods used offer an enormous 
variety. Black lacquer, red lacquer, gold lacquer 
and silver lacquer furnish a ground color in 
many of the pieces. Often the lacquered furni- 
ture takes on a new aspect through the decora- 
tions designed by such artists as Mario Simon, 
Guy Arnoux, or Marty. 

One cannot leave the subject of the Martine 
creations without speaking of the exquisite 
hooked rugs created by the house. The designs 
are usually made up of flowers and leaves, gen- 
erally wrought in warm, glowing tones, and de- 
signed with a naive sort of directness. 

The creation of the designs of these rugs, 
like that of the Martine chintzes and prints is 
interesting to note. They are designed by pupils 
of the Martine school—young girls, for the most 
part between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years. DAPHNE Carr. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
3 lens illustration on the opposite page shows a 
popular type of drapery at the present time. 
The cut-out pelmet without over-drapery 
lends itself to a variety of uses, and there is 
practically no limit to the variation which may be 
made in outline to suit the architectural character 
of the room in which the drapery is to be used. 
It will be noticed in the diagram herewith 
that the dotted line which represents the panel is 
not equi-distant from all edges of the pelmet. 
Allowance has been made for the heading of the 
fringe so that the panel will leave a uniform 
margin when the fringe has been applied to the 
bottom. 
To enlarge this diagram to fit a five-foot 
window, the one-quarter inch spaces should be 
enlarged to three and one-eighth inches each. 
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DINING HALL DESIGNED AND DECORATED BY A 
NEW YORK DECORATOR 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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AT THE JANUARY FURNITURE MARKET 


HE first four days of the mid-Winter furni- 

ture market in Grand Rapids showed more 
than 900 buyers present and business started off 
busier than at any time since the wonderful rush 
days of 1919. The market has not been a boom, 
but steady buying has been the program from the 
start. Orders for immediate delivery were abun- 
dant in all lines, but most of the orders were 
without dating and to be shipped at manufactur- 
ers’ convenience, or when ready. Dealers from 
all parts of the country indicated that the pros- 
pect for business is good and that they can use a 
great deal of merchandise. 


Practically every buyer asked for some 
immediate shipments, and they were here not for 
shopping purposes but to buy. The same report 
comes over from the Chicago market. The 
report was general over the market that fewer 
old patterns were carried over from last season 
than has been true for many years, with the 
result that the market had a brand new appear- 

.ance. This undoubtedly has had its effect on the 
rush of orders. 

The anticipated (from the outside) fluke in 
the Grand Rapids market as the result of greater 
activities in other markets has not developed. In 











Two of the offerings at Grand Rapids. 
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fact the initial crowd at the opening market was 
larger by one hundred buyers, and the salesmen 
on the job this season number over 400 more 
than ever before. The new Pantlind exhibition 
building, across the street from the Pantlind 
Hotel, was completed in time for the opening day. 
It is an eight-story building, the most elegant 
furniture exhibition building in the world, al- 
though not the largest. Every foot of display 
space is in use this season with leases tight for 
ten years. The Furniture Temple, nearly desert- 
ed when tenants went to the Pantlind Building, 
was readily filled. Besides the 65 exhibits in 
local factories there are 426 displays in the local 
market. 

An added ‘attraction was offered buyers this 
year in the form of a school of instruction in 
salesmanship for buyers or their salesmen on the 
floor—a school that will give aid in all angles of 
the work that comes to the attention of a sales- 
man, advertising man, accountant, etc. Over 200 
men are attending this school under the auspices 
of the National Retail Furniture Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and will probably be a permanent Grand 
Rapids feature at market time. Speakers of 
national repute were on the programs daily. 

The upholstering lines in the Grand Rapids 
market seemed more numerous than ever before, 
and not a line was seen that did not appear much 
stronger than six months and a year ago. That 
is probably accounted for by the fact that the 
tendency is decidedly Frenchward—more beauti- 
ful lines, less bulk than in the recent past when 
overstuffed styles went by the board. A greater 
display of lighter colorings in the fabrics was in 
evidence in all grades. The usual coverings are 
all in vogue, but much needlepoint work indicated 
the growing favor of that decorative feature. 
On easy chairs it was noted here and there that 
the back cushion was made a permanent part of 
the chair—upholstered on the chair itself. This 
for the most part was true in some Coxwell 
chairs. 

Some exhibits of upholstered goods were 
French importations, and the salesmen took pride 
in telling you that their goods were the real 
French thing—both frames and fabrics and 
work. But with no less pride did other salesmen 
in other exhibits tell you “Now this is a suite 
made on French lines, but it is American-made, 
every stitch of it, frames and all. Americans to- 
day are not one whit behind any foreign crowd 
in the making of furniture.” 


An especially attractive upholstering feature 
was shown in the furniture market for the first 
time. It is a form of French art needle work, 
done by hand. A wool yarn, dyed especially for 
this work, is pushed through from the back of 
the upholstering cover, and clipped off on the 
front in conformity with the pattern. The needle 
is not pushed back and forth through the fabric, 
which is an old way of doing the work. 

The most elegant desk shown in the market 
—and there were many of an unusually high 
type—was the Salisbury, of the Queen Anne 
period, an exact copy of the original now in the 
Victoria Albert Museum in England. Its meas- 
urements are 71 inches high, and 32 inches wide. 
The desk reveals most exquisite work in cross- 
banding of burl walnut. The upper half of the 
interior is painted with the fronts of the shelves 
the same beautiful crossbanding. The illustra- 
tion on page 123 shows that the cabinet work on 
the interior was given the same care as the more 
exposed parts of the exterior. The top of the 
desk is of shaped wood with canvas covering. 
The hardware consists of reproductions of old 
pulls. As the illustration shows there was no 
“cheating” on the part of the artisans who made 
this desk ; the same elegance prevails inside as on 
the exterior. 

As usual there were “oceans” of art lamps 
displayed in individual exhibits and with living 
room combinations. Refinement of ideas was 
found perhaps more in the lamp exhibits this 
season than in any other line; that is, more re- 
finement. There was a getting away decidedly 
from the awful lurid colors in both standards 
and shades that have prevailed in floor lamps to 
an altogether too great a degree. Sombreness 
has not been taken too far even now, but there is 
a restfulness in the lamps now that brings relief. 
One of the finest offerings in the market was a 
junior and bridge, identical except as to size. 
With metal shafts and extremely artistic carved 
bases, the lamps have a very high grade metal 
leaf stipple finish. 

The market offered many highly decorative 
pieces in English and Spanish Renaissance per- 
iods. One was an Eighteenth Century English 
cabinet in walnut, with ebonized marquetry doors 
and antique brass trim, a highly decorative piece. 
A console and mirror, English in design, for the 
hall or reception room. Another elegant piece 
was a Seventeenth Century Spanish desk and 
chair. H. J. DANIELS. 








FURNITURE EXAMPLES SHOWN AT THE MID-WINTER 
MARKET 


See text on pages 121 and 122. 
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CAPITALIZING THE ANTIQUE CRAZE 

(Continued from page 84) 
dencies ran to anything, they ran to the French 
or German styles—never the American. Then 
came the English school. W. & J. Sloane were 
about the first to push it in the decorative trade, 
and George Bosworth of Wanamaker’s, the first 
in the merchandise field. 

And with the development of this style, we 
naturally drifted to an appreciation of the con- 
temporary work of Americans, and we learned 
that many of the cleverest English cabinet-mak- 
ers settled in this country and the standards of 
workmanship here were as high as the English 
standards and not the least of the many influences 
that have developed Americana can be accredited 
to the gentleman in Detroit who has made junk- 
hunting easy and has given to the indefatigable 
collector, quick and cheap locomotion enabling 
him to easily reach even the remote sources of 
supply. And back of this whole movement, we 
have the museum interest helping in its educa- 
tional way to establish an appreciation of the 
beautiful in home furnishings, and in all this 
work—the lecture work, the study and demon- 
stration, and the exhibition of old examples, we 
have a subtle influence which reaches and edu- 
cates many people who have little or no knowl- 
edge of our early American social life. Nobody 
can view the collections installed in our museums 
without realizing that it has a force and power in 
the Americanization of our newer populace. 


SALESMEN—WHY THEY FAIL 
(Continued from page 92) 
just-what demand there will be for anything and 
everything on his bill of fare. He keeps a daily 
sales record carefully listed. He can calculate 
how many ham sandwiches will be ordered for 
any day in the week. 

It is all governed by the law of averages and 
this boot and shoe man can figure on just the 
kind of shoes and how many of a type will be 
approximately sold in Cleveland next year. 

And when he puts these figures before the 
buyers, they are interested af least in the sort of 
man who knows something more than the style 
number and price on the ticket. This salesman 
is well out of the peddler class and he is the kind 
of salesman who will succeed where the glad- 
hand and good fellow of superficial methods 
drops out of sight about as fast as last season’s 
chorus girl. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 98) 

C. H. Woodhams has become sole owner of 
the furniture business of Woodhams & McNeil 
at Redwood City, Cal. through the purchase of 
the interests of his former partner, L. N. McNeil. 

Frank T. Field, for more than twenty-five 
years the California representative of Marshall 
Field & Co. in their linen department, passed 
away at his home at Los Angeles on December 
12, from pneumonia and complications. 

The Zork Company, interior decorators of 
2502 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, has se- 
cured the co-operation of Harry ‘Lockwood and 
Clarence Bell. This firm has been in business 
but a few months, but is already looking for 
larger quarters. 

The Tierney & Lawford Co., interior decor- 
ators, has moved into new quarters on Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles. 

The Fidelity Jobbing and Importing Co. has 
engaged in business at Los Angeles, handling 
upholstery and affiliated lines. 

Miss’E. Davis has been made buyer of drap- 
eries and carpets for the Birch-Smith Furniture 
Co., Los Angeles, succeeding N. B. Dahl. 

Harry N. McMullin, formerly with the dec- 
orative department of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
is now with the California Furniture Co. of that, 
city. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co. have moved into a 
splendid new place of business at Seattle. 

W. N. Philips, for six years general super- 
intendent of the Fraser-Patterson Co., Seattle, 
has resigned to enter new lines of work and has 
been succeeded by H. O. Cheyne. 

Ben Claussen, formerly manager of the fur- 
niture department of Rhodes Bros. at Tacoma, 
Wash, is now with the Waterpower Furniture 
Co. of that city and has been succeeded at 
Rhodes Bros. by Chas. Roehm, until recently of 
La Grande, Ore. 

The B. B. Furniture Co., of . Bellingham, 
Wash., which has been doing business in a large 
tent since a disastrous fire last Summer, has re- 
moved into a fine five-story fire-proof building. 
The third floor is given over to a floor-covering 
department. 

Prentiss T. Burtis, for eight years manager 
of the Sacramento, Cal. store of Hale Bros., has 
been made manager of the main store of this 
concern at San Francisco. He will be succeeded 
at Sacramento by G. C. Conover, of San Fran- 
cisco. T. A. CHurcH. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


‘ego: & Sons, Inc., decorators, announce 
that hereafter the firm will be known as 
Cowtan & Tout, Inc. The Mr. Tout whose narve 
is thus embodied in the firm is T. Atkins Tout. 





ON THE EVENING of December 27th, A. 
Arnold Weston, president of the Weston Co., 
New York, tendered his annual banquet to his 
entire staff. The affair was held at Toney’s in 
Brooklyn and was enlivened by various sorts of 
entertainment. 


NEw sHOwROOMS have been opened by L. 
Buchman Co., of 30 Johnson Avenue, Brooklyn, 
in the Mercantile Building, 44 East 23d Street, 
where a large and interesting line of cretonne 
pillows and chair cushions are :on display. 





To ACCOMMODATE the growth in their busi- 
ness, the Regson Mills, manufacturers of silk 
drapery fabrics, have moved from the fifth floor 
at 84 Madison Avenue to the sixth floor in the 
same building. They have much larger show- 
rooms and offices, as well as greatly increased 
stock-room space. 


SOME MAGNIFICENT TAPESTRIES are to be 
found among the output of Renou, Coulaz, Rie- 
sen, who have established themselves at 1072 
Lexington Avenue. Hand weaving and needle- 
point are featured. They also restore old tapes- 
tries and have just been appointed sole agents 
for La Decoration Textiles, Toiles Denise, Paris. 


THE CONSOLIDATED -TrIMMING Co. have 
taken over an entire additional floor in their 
building on 23rd Street, which will give them 
practically 50 per cent. more room; they already 
have two floors each 100 ft. by. 200 ft., with 
frontage of 100 ft. and extending an entire block 
through to 24th Street. They expect to occupy 
the new premises within a month, 


Tue. WESTERN NEw YorRK PIONEERS in the 
wall paper and_ paint business, the F. P. Van 
Hoesen Co., are now occupying a new six-story 
building, the St. Paul, at Rochester, N. Y. This 
structure was purchased two years ago by this 
company, and alterations have just been com- 
pleted. The new store has a floor space of 
40,000 square;feet. The first floor is to be used 
exclusively. for retail wall paper and paint show 


rooms. On the second floor will be a window- 
shade factory, and the other floors will be de- 
voted to the wholesale wall paper business. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CARPET AND UPHOLS- 
TERY ASSOCIATION held their annual election on 
January 5th. The following officers were elected: 
President, A. P. Koch; Vice-President, H. Gre- 
gory; Treasurer, Charles Glanz; Secretary, E. E. 
W. Cruickshank; Ass’t Secretary, Alex Foote. 
It was announced that the new club-rooms in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel will be opened about 
January 15th, and will include a large lounge, a 
dining-room, and a billiard room. 


THe Art ALLIANCE OF AMERICA has just 
announced their ninth annual textile design. com- 
petition, in which they are offering $750 in prizes. 
The competition is open to all, and each compet- 
itor may submit any number of designs which 
have never been shown in public. The donors of 
prizes are as follows: United Piece Dye Works, 
$200 for a design for printed silk; Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co., a prize of $100 for a design 
for a soft draping dress material; H. R. Mallin- 
son & Co., $50 for a silk fabric designed for dress 
or lining material; Marshall Field & Co., $50 for 
wearing apparel and $50 for a cretonne design; 
the Silk Travelers’ Association, $50 for the best 
roller print design; Collins & Aikman, $100 for 
a three-color design for Jacquard velvet; Wit- 
combe-McGeachin & Co., $50 for a cretonne de- 
sign; F. Schumacher & Co., two prizes of $50 
each for original designs suitable for any drapery 
or upholstery fabrics. Designs must be sent to 
the Art Alliance not later than March 10th. 





LOUIS F. SMITH RETURNS TO TRADE 

HE trade will be interested to learn that Louis 

F. Smith, who was formerly a most success- 
ful Middle West buyer and for many years 
connected with L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, 
has returned to the upholstery field-as manager 
and buyer for the decorative and drapery de- 
partment with the Sander & Recker Furniture 
Co. of Indianapolis. This firm who have entered 
upon their fiftieth year in business in Indianapo- 
lis, have one of the finest stores in the territory 
and traveling men who have visited Mr. Smith’s 
department since he assumed charge, speak in 
the highest terms of his skill in arranging and 
selecting fabrics and objects of art so as to create 
an atmosphere expressive of refinement and taste. 
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CHICAGO ASS’N ADOPTS UNIFORM 
WINDOW SHADE SPECIFI- 
CATION CODE 


i THEIR adoption of a standardized, uniform 
specification code for window-shade work, the 
Chicago Carpet, Upholstery and Drapery Asso- 
ciation has accomplished a service to its mem- 
bers and to the local trade that is bringing them 
the thanks and appreciation of communities at 
quite remote points. It would appear from the 
form of the letter sent by the Association to 
architects, contractors and owners that certain 
evils in the way of misrepresentation and unsatis- 
factory performance of contracts was prevalent 
in the retail window-shade industry. 

In order to remedy these conditions, the 
Association organized an active campaign begin- 
ning with a pledge by the Association members 
which embodies the following four distinct prin- 
ciples: quality—merchandise and workmanship ; 
strict adherence to specifications; fair prices; 


Window Shade Specification Form 


customers’ right of appeal to the Association. 
In addition to this pledge, a copy of which 
has been sent to architects and others with a list 
of members’ names by whom the pledge is spon- 
sored, a four-page folder of convenient letter- 
filing size was devised and officially endorsed by 
the Association, the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects and the Illinois 
Society of Architects. It contains an explanation 
of the terms used to designate various types of 
shade cloth, six actual samples showing quality 
differences, and a window shade specification 
form which architects are urged to use in order 
to insure against misrepresentation or evasion of 
obligation in estimating for contract shade work. 
The folder is 834 x 11% inches, printed in clear 
type and is a valuable form for the purposes out- 
lined as will be seen by the reproduction which 
we show in reduced size. 
In addition to the information contained of 
specification character, there are two significant 
paragraphs, one containing the 
following statement : “All grades 


Shades are to be made in thoroughly workmanlike manner, cut perfectly square and true and mounted on of shade cloth are made of cot- 
rollers in the same manner, using suitable substantial fasteners. The materials used in the manufacture of the ou : 
chades ment be commencieliy garlect and of Gout quillty, Homa of pubes, allt go te toned anf ened en 5 2 fabric; there is no commer- 


back stitched or tied. Smooth wooden slats and suitable eyelets through slats are to be used. 


cial shade cloth made from linen 


” 
Each window of sash is to be equipped with a window shade placed at the top of the opening., Shade con- to be found on the market. 


tractor is to take all necessary measurements after the casings and jam linings are in 


of each shade is to be not less than six inches longer than the actual height of opening, except in ‘a bte buildings, 
when the finished length must be not less than ‘nine inches longer... In width, the cloth is to be cut Y%4-inch 


The Shes Sa The other refers to the fact 


narrower than the barrel of the roller where inside or outside brackets are used. All shades are to be hung that “the Association will upon 
square and true with the window casing so that shades will pull in exact ent with casings. All shades shall 


be clean and free from dirt, finger marks and other imperfections due to faulty handling. 


SHADE CLOTH 


request from an architect, con- 
tractor or owner appoint a dis- 


Architect should specify kind of cloth here. In case the architect should desire a particular brand of shade interested committee to inspect 
cloth by trade name, it is recommended that the words “or equal” should follow so that the bidder may figure e - 7. 
on furnishing shade ‘cloth in the same group classification generally recognized by the trade as equal in quality to any installation of win d Ow 
the material mentioned. If oil opaque is desired, be sure to specify distinctly whether hand made or machine 


made is wanted. 


The shade contractor must attach to his bid sample to show quality of cloth he proposes to furnish. Cloth 
ade carieusite. 


shall be labeled with classification claimed for it by 


COLOR: Color to be (a) Solid Color 
(b) Duplex Color 


Definition—Solid Colors: Cloth painted same color on both sides, 


Duplex Colors: Combination of one color on one side and contrasting color on the opposite side. 


Architect should specify whethcr brackets are to be nailed or screwed. 


INSIDE OR OUTSIDE BRACKETS 


" Aschpeet should specify whether or not cord is to be fastened to screw eye in sill. 


DELIVERIES: 
Estimates are to be based on delivery of merchandise at place of installation. 


NOTE: 


There shall be no deviation from these specifications nor shall there be any substitution of materials in one grou 
for those in another group, except upon written agreement by both parties. It is understood that —s unauthorised 


er Tee eee eee eee ee eee eee errr er Terre errr rere err rer errr er reer rss 


seeeeeeeeeeeanneneens his merchandise or failed to live 


shades for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not the shade 
contractor has misrepresented 


up to his specifications.” 
The secretary of the Asso- 


seseerengeeeeenneeens ciation has advised us that there 


have already been requests from 
other cities for copies of their 
specification folders for the pur- 
pose of initiating similar action. 


R. LESCH ENLARGES 


RS ity oo d TAKE care of the increased 
b 


usiness, Rudolph Lesch has 
enlarged his showroom at 255 
Fifth Avenue. Also Mr. Lesch 








substitutions of materials or methods will be considered a breach of contract and pay for work Specification form adopted for win- 
may be withheld until such time as the contract shall have been complied with. dow shad by Chi C 
In case the work is not satisfactory to the purchaser, the seller agrees to allow the purchaser to refer the contro- ow shades by icago arpet, Up- 


versy to the Chicago Carpet, Upholstery and Drapery Association for arbitration. 


holstery and Drapery Ass’n. 
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me UNFILLED OPAQUE SHADE CLOTH.-HAND-MADE 
: ap nhl an fone a Sr oo a 
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SHADE CLOTH . 
wasy as ee . ‘ 
! ao A peers & Gop, INc., Boston, have made 
Window shade samples. See text on opposite page. 


tucated and colored wath 





NEW CARPET AND DRAPERY DEPT 
Sige entire fifth floor of Davison-Paxon-Stokes 

Company of Atlanta will be occupied by the 
Carpet and drapery department. The Southern 
Carpet Company, which has operated the carpet 
department for the above-mentioned firm during 
the past two years has discontinued business and 
the Davison-Paxon-Stokes Company will now 
operate their own floor covering departments. 


These departments will be under the management 
of H. H. Steed. 





ADD TO SCRIM LINE 


an addition to their line of Bedford scrim 
which is attracting unusual attention. It is a 


will be able to display his unique imported range of iridescent colorings, all yarn dyed, par- 
ship models and pictures to better advantage. ticularly suitable for bedroom purposes. It should 





NAME EASTERN AGENT 


HE Ottawa Cushion Co. have 

completed arrangements with 
W. M. Beaumont to act as East- 
ern representative for the sale of 
their lines of scarves, mats, cush- 
ions, etc. After February Ist, 
the samples will be displayed by 
Mr. Beaumont in his office at 
874 Broadway, New York. 


gf igs George P. Reinhard Co., 
New York, has just com- 
pleted, under the direction of 
Cass Gilbert, the architect, the 
furnishings for the newly built 
Ninth Federal Reserve District 
Bank building in Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Reinhard Co. is at 
present working on the furnish- 
ings of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce building at 
Washington, D. C., also under 
the direction of Cass Gilbert. 


HE Nation Retail Furniture 

Association held its annual 
meeting at the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, January 13, 14 
and 15. 





Window shade classification sheet. 
See text on opposite page. 


prove one of the popular lines for Spring. 





The Association Will, Upon Request from an Architect, Contractor or Owner, Appoint a Disinterested 
Committee to Inspect any Installation of Window Shades for the Purpose of Determining Whether or 
Not the Shade Contractor Has Misrepresented His Merchandise or Failed. to Live Up to His Specifi- 
cations. 











Classification of Window Shade Cloths 


It will be of assistance to you to have a general description of the various classes of window shadings offered 
in the Chicago market. W. We tharcbone-have ext Soith below.» belif outlines of the chummisarishion ted mansiac 
turing methods peculiar to each type. 

cracl Aes asnbeitis stents tadekenen Gan aera hi actual 

anger esd apap lyme: ager with these pn Ser, ion Siece aaidioe ine 
eters pop wit te selection or for comparison in any case where there.is doubt as to the quality 
for any work. Sap caniplinel Halashs we nctoded bat We icion tee ke Gos of oot ett 
multiplicity of grades, qualities and kinds. 

There is a difference in price between the various types of shade cloth. Any member of the Chicago 
Carpet, Upholstery and Drapery Association engaged in the window shade business will be pleased to submit 
samples aed expands Go Silammees which exist both as to quality and price. ¢ oe 


UNFILLED TRANSLUCENT TINTED CAMBRIC—HAND-MADE 


A semi-transparent shade cloth made by hand from the best grade of window shade cambric muslin—tinted 
with best grade of colors ground in pure linseed oil. i 


UNFILLED OPAQUE CAMBRIC—HAND-MADB 


fe ee ee OS a Se ee f window shade uslin—tin' 
best grade of colors ground in pure linseed oil. ae —- —o- 


UNFILLED OPAQUE SHADE CLOTH—HAND-MADE 
Au operes thats cloth mate by heni-pelating 2 fas grade of clesity woven wafiied tanslin with pure 
HAND-MADE OIL OPAQUE SHADE CLOTH 
An opaque shade cloth made by hand-painting a good grade of filled muslin with pure linseed oil colors. 
MACHINE-MADE OIL OPAQUE SHADE CLOTH 
An oil opaque shade cloth, machine-painted on @ medium grade of prepared muslin. 
PYROXYLIN IMPREGNATED SHADE CLOTH 


A semi-transparent shade cloth made from the best grade of windo 
aia ia den A st grade of wi w shade ¢ambric muslin—pyrosylin , 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED HOLLANDS 
Plain and striped, made from: high grade of muslin, bectled or calendered finish, 
DULL FINISH HOLLANDS 
Plain only, made from a lower grade muslin than the preceding classification. 
NOTE:—All grades of shade cloth are made on cotton fabric. There is no commercial shade cloth made from linen to be found on the market. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS: 
ee py Ape ay 1 Scent asec a catia a Mae Sed 


shade rollers in diameters as set forth in following table:: 
Length of Shade — ‘Width of Shade Cloth 
ip to 38” pins Se pg cil Over 42” @ ind. 45° 
Up to 6’ incl. i" o 1° weed wood ” wood 
Over 6’ to 7 incl. ihe wood 
Over 7 tw 8 incl, » weg 14%" wood 
Over 8’ to 10’ incl. e oes ” wood 14%" wood 
Over 10’ to 12’ incl. i " metal i ” metal 14" metal 
Over 45” & incl. 60” Over 60” @ incl. 72” Ober 72” 
Up to 6 incl. 1%" wood 14" metal Bl cine 
Over 6’ to 7 ind. 114" wood 1% metal 134" metal 
Over 7 to 8 incl. 1%" metal 1Y," metal 1%" metal 
Over 8 to 10° incl. 1%" metal 1Y4" metal 1%" metal 
Over 10° to 12’ incl. 14” metal 14" metal 1%" metal 


SHADE SPECIFICATION FORM ON 
BACK OF FOLDER 
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MRS. UPRIGHT’S PLAY PRODUCED 

N JANUARY 13TH, at the Apollo Theatre, 

New York, before a representative first 
night audience which included many members of 
the upholstery and decorative trade, “The Valley 
of Contentment,” by Blanche Upright, the wife 
of Louts Upright, of the firm of Caro & Upright, 
was produced with Marjorie Rambeau heading 
the cast, 

This play of Mrs. Upright’s is based on a 
recent novel of hers, by the same name. It has 
already been shown on the screen with some suc- 
cess, and it has made a play which was well 
received, 





RYER & CASHEL’S SPRING LINE 

MONG the several special offerings for the 

Spring trade which Ryer & Cashel are now 
showing are several of undoubted value both 
from the artistic and commercial viewpoint. 
Principal among these are their Frou-frou silk 
and cotton portieres made in a range of six color 
combinations. An attractive pattern is worked 
out in the silk against the cotton background, 
giving a pleasant embossed effect. 

This firm is also showing a line of damask 
piece goods in stripes and all-over effects in both 
36 and 50-inch widths in a great variety of colors. 

Their selection of table scarves .in tapestry 
and velour combination edged with tinsel. braid 
has proved very popular throughout the Winter 
months and continues to sell well for the Spring 
trade. These are 16 x 54 inches and come in a 
variety of shapes at the ends. 

They also have silk and mercerized damask 
made-up over-draperies, and a line of silk and 
mercerized damask portieres ready to hang, both 
in a wide variety of patterns and colors. 

Ryer & Cashel’s regular line of 36-inch light 
weight draperies runs this year mostly to stripes 
and plain effects to meet the popular demand. 





EUROPEAN SAILINGS 
Additional to those nm “With the Buyers and 
Sellers” column. 

Jupson-Burke—Franklin J. Judson of the 
firm of Stroheim & Romann and Edward J. 
Burke, the firm’s buyer, sailed for Euorpe on the 
S. S. Mauretania, January 17th and will ‘spend 
a couple of months in the markets abroad. 

Poster—Pierre Posier tapestry expert for 
F. Schumacher & Co., upholsteries, and his fam- 
ily, embarked on the S. S. France for a trip to 
the foreign markets. 
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ADDITIONAL SALESMEN AND SELL- 


ING AGENTS, SPRING SEASON, 1925 


BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—In this firm’s list of 
salesmen last month we omitted the name of H. M. 
Hirschberg, who covers Milwaukee, and the smaller 
towns of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois. Since 
the publication, George E, Krick severed his connec’ 
tion with the house, and his territory has been di- 
vided between R. C. Stoky, who will look after the 
States of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, in connec- 
tion with his other territory, and Harold Wolferman, 
who will cover Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, part of 
Missouri, and Kansas. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN—A. W. Jayne, C. C. Grove, New 
England and New York; V. R. Binns, Middle West; 
H. R. Emerson, Pennsylvania, South and South West. 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY-—In the list of 
salesmen for this concern which we published last 
month the name of H. H. Robbins was inadvertently 
— Mr. Robbins is the Vice-President of the 

rm. 


OBITUARY 


“Freverick D. LowDEN 
N JANUARY 6TH Frederick D. Lowden, of 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., died at his 
home in Amityville, Long Island, from acute 
indigestion. Mr. Lowden was born in 1860. He 
entered the employ of Peter Schneider’s Sons & 
Co. in January, 1887, remaining with them until 
1894, when he left them to take up other work. 
He returned to their employ in 1905. Funeral 

services were held on January 9th. 


_ WILsBur Fisk RANDALL 
QO DeceMBER 13TH, Wilbur Fisk Randall, 
. Vice-president and Treasurer of John Boyle 
& Co., Inc., St. Louis, died. Mr. Randall had 
been associated with the Boyle organization since 
1883. 
: ; CHARLES A. MILLER 
QO* DECEMBER 11TH, Charles A. Miller, Presi- 
dent of the Atlas Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
died_in that city, at the age of sixty-four. Mr. 
Miller’s death was caused by a complication of 
heart trouble. The business will be carried on 


by Mr. Miller’s sons, Charles A. Miller, Jr., and 
A. W. Miller. 


SPECIAL NOTICES | 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—SALESMEN covering South and Middle 

West, to carry a first class line of popular-priced 
ruffled and hand-drawn curtains, on commission. North 
Shore Curtain Co., 316 Union Street, Lynn, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY CUTTER wants 

position with responsibility, where first-class work is 
wanted. New York firms only. Address “Responsible,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED SALESMAN AT ONCE—One who has 
established trade for Pennsylvania. General line of 
curtain material and upholstery goods. 10% commis- 
sion only. McDermott & Henward, 317 S. Clinton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
AN EXPERIENCED DRAPERY WORK ROOM 
FOREMAN, or cutter desires position with high 
class concern. Address “Cutter,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR - SALESMAN - DESIGNER—Young 
man seeks bigger opportunity. Has had practical 
New York experience in decorating, selling furniture, 
etc., and is graduate of prominent art school. At pres- 
ent in charge of original window display work. Address 
“Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE—En- 
ergetic young man to carry established line of drapery 
fabrics. Must be experienced on the southern territory. 
Give full particulars in application. Address “Southern 
Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 
DEPARTMENT STORE in the East desires a man- 
ager for their drapery work-room, employing about 
21 people. A competent drapery man with executive 
mind and a producer of results is desired. Salary $60 
to $70 weekly. Address “Massachusetts,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR with twenty-five years’ 
experience selling exclusive furnishings, capable of 
obtaining business in quality furniture, rugs, draperies 
and accessories, desires to make a change.: Address 
“Georgian,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY LINE FOR PACIFIC COAST WANT- 
ED—General line preferred. No objection to strong 
specialty line, if representative. Now handling high 
class line (non-competitive) for manufacturers and 
large retailers. Long experience this territory with 
established trade.. Commission only. No advances 
wanted. Would consider carrying stock on Coast. Ad- 
dress “Experienced Draperies,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURER can use entire mill output of 
crinkled goods. Will finance proposition if necessary. 
Address “Crinkled Goods,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 29—graduate architect, interior decor- 
ating, four years’ experience in furnishing and dec- 
orating, wishes similar position at once in Southern 
city. Would-also consider traveling for furniture or 
fiber and bentwood concern in same territory. Salary 
optional. Address Walter Lunder, care of Gallup, Inc., 
403 Royal Street, New Orleans, La. 
MOHAIR LINE FOR PACIFIC COAST WANTED. 
T carry non-competing-velour line-for furniture man- 
ufacturers and jobbers.. Have\strong following and 
can place the line right. Commission only. Finance 
myself, also accounts sold, if mutually agreeable. Ad- 
dress. “Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN, now.with one of the 
leading drapery converters, wishes to change connec- 
tions. Four years’:road experience in the East. Ad- 
dress “East,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN for state of Indiana and 
part of Illinois and Iowa to carry domestic manufac- 
turer’s line of drapery lace nets, novelty fringed and 
silk. curtains and nets. . Address “Drapery Lace Nets,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS SALESMAN, calling on furniture manu- 
facturers and upholstery and drapery jobbers, desires 
connection on commission basis with manufacturer’ of 
drapery and upholstery goods. Address Jack Lesan, 
104-15 Washington Ave., Rockaway Beach, L. L, N. Y. 
WANTED—FURNITURE SALESMAN for the me- 
tropolitan district by large manufacturers of high 
grade upholstered furniture. Address “Quality,” care 
The«Upholsterer. 
WANTED—WALL PAPER ROAD SALESMAN to 
handle on commission in’ unoccupied territory, over 
million rolls 1923-1924 general stock line ‘wall paper 
for immediate shipment. M. J. Earl, Reading, Pa. 
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WILL SELL at reasonable price, fully equipped up- 
holstering and mattress shop, store and fixtures; lo- 
cated in hotel and rooming house district of New York 
City. Established since 1900, and doing approximately 
$30,000 business annually. Address “Mattress,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, acquaint- 
ed in the territory, to handle our line of “WareBest” 
drapery and curtain materials and novelties..in the 
states of Northern Michigan, Wisconsin and .Minne- 
sota. Commission with drawing account. Address Weil 
Bros., 295 Fifth Ave. New York. 
FIRST CLASS UPHOLSTERER FOREMAN wishes 
to change his -position. Capable of handling twenty 
to thirty men. Accustoméd. to high class work. Have 
been employed by the best of houses for many years. 
Good taste in selecting cover and trimming. . Address 
“M. M.,” care The Upholsterer. 3 
EXPERIENCED MAN to take charge of drapery 
department in Northeastern Pennsylvania’s largest 
furniture store. Exceptional opportunity for high- 
calibre man. Enumerate qualifications in your inquiry. 
Address Stoehr & Fister, Scranton, Pa. 
DRAPERY LINE—Young man with thorough knowl- 
edge of fabrics, desires position: as’ salesman for 
manufacturer or jobber, on commission basis. Capable 
of producing results. Will consider any territory. Ad- 
dress “Drapery:.Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—-EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, acquaint- 
ed in the territory, to handle our line of “WareBest” 
drapery and curtain. materials and novelties: in the 
states of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. Commis- 
sion with drawing account. Address Weil Bros.; 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
BUYER-MANAGER FOR DRAPERIES AND RUGS 
—A gool opportunity for one of experience and 
ability in handling the, better class of mérchandise— 
‘preferably-with knowledge of interior decorating. Only 
applications giving the best of references will be con- 
sidered. Leading department store in large Southern 
city. Address “Buyer-Manhager,”!care The Upholsterer. 


: ets 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECOR- 
ATOR, with thorough knowledge of drapery work. 
Must be able to sketch, estimate and direct installation 
of work. Man between 28 and 40 years of age pre- 
ferred. A splendid opening for the right person. The 
H. R. Waint Company, Auburn, N. Y. Address: J. R. 
Wait. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to handle line of drapery 
silks. Address “Drapery Silks,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is calling upon the 
department store and interior decoration trade in 
Washington and Oregon, to carry a line of drapery 
and upholstery fabrics on a commission basis, for a 


manufacturer. One with an office in Portland or 
Seattle preferred. Address “Portland,” care The 
Upholsterer. 

MILL MANUFACTURING UPHOLSTERY FAB- 


RICS desires Pacific Coast representative. Has never 
been represented there. Please apply stating in full 
past experience “Representation,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN. A reliable 

concern in the feather and pillow business for many 
years has. open. territory in the east and west. Men 
calling on furniture and dry goods trade preferred. 
Liberal commission. Address “Commission,” care The 
Upholsterer. 

SALESMEN WANTED—Manufacturer of extensive 
line cedar chests, walnut, mahogany and enamel, 
offers capable salesman worth-while proposition. Com- 
mission basis. If you’re a producer it will be worth 
your while to investigate. Address “Cedar Chests,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstering, refurnishing and awning 
business, established four years, doing a good busi- 
ness, located in a mill town. Very good clientele. Will 
sell for reasonable price. Good reasons for — 
Only shop and store of its kind in town of 1,500. Ad- 
dress “Awnings,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION AS BUYER and manager of carpet and 

drapery department, by successful buyer, 34 years s 
age, and 19 years experience. Good producer. t 
present employed by largest department store in Indi- 
ana. Can furnish best of references as to ability and 
character. Address “Indiana,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURER’S AGENCY wanted for uphols- 

tery goods or specialties, by firm established over 
forty years; selling upholstery trade and well acquaint- 
ed with biggest buyers in and around New York City. 
Have space to carry stock in New York. Address 
“Agency,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MANUFACTURER’S representative line 

of ruffled curtains and piece goods, for Kentucky and 
Tennessee, by experienced salesman. Commission basis. 
Address “Kentucky,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DECORATIVE SALESMAN by Balti- 
more firm, capable of earning $3,000 to $5,000 yearly. 
State experience and age. Address “Balto,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE FURNITURE SALESMAN, with good 
knowledge of rugs, draperies and wall paper, also 
over twenty years’ selling experience in commercial 
decorative furnishings of good homes, desires respon- 
sible position with high class firm. Address “Tudor,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE HIGH CLASS and ex- 
perienced salesmen with non-conflicting lines to rep- 
resent On a commission basis in two separate territories 
firm producing particularly distinctive and popular 
priced cretonnes, sold to department and furniture 
stores, also manufacturers. States Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, part of Indiana, Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia. Also states Missouri, headquarters in St. 
Louis, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR (young woman) at pres- 
ent employed, seeks advantageous connection New 
York City or vicinity. Long practical experience hand- 
ling exacting clientele. Thoroughly competent, execu- 
tive ability, buying, selling, planning. Address “L. L.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires connection with mill or jobber 
handling mohairs, velours and other fabrics. Very 
well acquainted with wholesale manufacturers of over- 
stuffed furniture in the Northern and Southern parts 
of California. Can furnish the highest references. 
Address “H. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY CUTTER. 
Apply H. B. Watson, care of Paine Furniture Co., 81 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass: 
IOWA SALESMEN! If you are selling in Iowa and 
can produce, here is an opportunity to sell a well 
established line, one that is highly regarded by the 
trade in that state. Must be a producer, but to the right 
salesman we can offer a commission proposition which 
is sure to prove worth-while. Want salesman in terri- 
tory immediately, Address “Iowa,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
IMPORTING AND JOBBING HOUSE of drapery 
fabrics with established office in Chicago, requires 
the services of a high class salesman familiar with the 
decorative trade in Chicago and Middle West. Appli- 
cants please state fully their experience, age, etc. All 
information will be held strictly confidential. Address 
“C. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN with large acquaintance in Chicago and 
surrounding territory with all leading decorators, de- 
partment stores and furniture manufacturers, desires 
to represent furniture manufacturer or jobber of up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics. Address “T. T.,” care The 
Upholsterer. . 
POSITION WANTED—AS ARTIST, foreman and 
estimator of interior decorating department. Capable 
of making sketches. Have thorough knowledge of all 
requirements of high grade decorative work. Practical 
man for over twenty-five years. Address “G. A.-F.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN OR SALESWOMAN 
WANTED—Best store in an Ohio River town of 
30,000, operating a work-room, requires the services of 
a business-getter, one accustomed to entering the med- 
ium and better class homes, and who has good decora- 
tive ideas combined with practical experience. Salary 
and liberal commission to a producer. Address “Pro- 
ducer,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Thoroughly acquainted with 
interior decorators and upholsterers in the metropoli- 
tan district, to sell a high grade line of framed mirrors 
and cornices. An exceptional opportunity for a good 
man. Address “Metropolitan District,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
MAN WITH FOUR YEARS’ SELLING EXPERI- 
ENCE in North West, for largest drapery people in 
the business,, going to California. Wants drapery or 
upholstery goods line on commission basis. Can show 
successful selling record. Address “Selling Record,” 
care The Upholsterer. 





WANTED 


DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN. One 
who can cut draperies of all kinds, figure estimates 
and supervise the workroom. Splendid opportunity 
for right party. 


THE!SHEPARD STORES, BOSTON 











Maybe you are 
the man we want 


We need a traveling representative who will 
spend all of his time in the larger cities demon- 
strating our new lines of Cut-to-fit Flat Drapery 
Hardware, made in both steel and solid brass 
with new and unusual patented features. 


Both lines are adapted for the high-class work- 
rooms so we would much prefer a man who 
knows work-room problems. At the same time, 
he must have personality and sales ability as 
two of his assets. 


State experience and give references as to char- 
acter and ability in first letter. Applications 
will be considered confidential. 


Address J. G. VAN HORN, Sales Manager 
Kirsch Manufacturing Company, Sturgis, Michigan 














